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Persons residing in Missouri and contiguous States , 


Vatutey Faruer Orrice. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Persons residing in Kentucky and emtiguous States, 
will address Vatitxey Farmer Orricr, 
Louisville, Kentucky. 


will address 


ON THE COMPARATIVE PRODUCT- 
IVE CAPACITY OF SOILS, 

In the October number of the Valley Farmer 

we published an article upon the * Exhuastion 

of Soils in the Cultivation of Wheat and Corr,” 


as shown by the chemical investigation int» the: 


composition of the ashes of each, by Dr. Robert 
Peter, of Lexington, Kentucky. [n the conclu- 
sion of that article we promised to show, at 
eome future time, from the data furnished by 


the analyses of Dr. Peter, the period required | 
to exhaust the several ingredients contained in| 
these soils, under the usunl mode of cultivation. 


Since the preparation of that article, we have 
been favored by Dr. Peter with tables giving a 
comparative view of the composition of some 


of the soils of Kentucky, taken from different | 


regions, and analyzed by him in pursuance of 
the Geological Survey of the State; adding that 


of a soil from Lowa for more complete compar- | 


ison; with the intention of showing how long 
average crops of wheat and corn could, theoret- 


ically, be produced and removed from them, | 


{provided the essential ingredients were not 
otherwise wasted,) before they became entirely 


exhausted. It will be seen, from the following, | 





that Dr. Peter has made no estimate of the im- 
mense loss to which these ingredients are ex- 
posed in the ordinary processes of cultivation, 
by the washing of excessive rains, nor of the 
less of essential, organic constituents of these 
soile by the same cause. It is well known thar 
there are certain kinds of soil, such as are found 
apon some of the rolling lands of Kentucky, and 
indeed in almost every State, where nearly the 
entire surface of the more elevated portions of 
the land, under the ordinary course of cultiva- 
tion, in a very few years will be carried by the 
rains, through gullies, into the valleys below. 
The continued cultivation of corn, year after 
year, and of cotton, as practiced in Mississipri 
and other States, has in this way entirely 
ruined thousands of acres beyond the possi- 
bility of redemption. It is true that in order 
to check this waste in som> degree, in some of 
these States certain improvements have been 
adopted in the mode of cultivation — such as 
plowing around the hills in horizontal lines, and 
in alternating grass and grain crops with sum- 
mer cultivated crops. We merely allude to these 


causes of the rapid waste of certain soils, in 
order to remind the reader that however richly 
his lands may be stored with the mineral con- 
stituents of crops, without the most judicious 
and careful course of cultivation, his lands will 
be worn out in a much shorter period of time 
than is indicated by the single process referred 
to by Dr. Peter, as contained in the crops taken 
from the soil. 

The selections of the soils made for the pur- 
pose, and examined by Dr. Peter, are here given, 
' and numbered as in the following table, viz : 
‘*No. 1. Virgin soil, from the top of a ridge 
(on the sruthern edge of Owen County, Ken- 
‘tucky. Lower Silurian formation. 

‘No. 2. Virgin soil, from the dividing ridge 
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between Estill and Powell, and Owsley and 
Powell counties, near Standing Rock, Ken 
tucky. On the Millstone grit formation. 

**No. 3. Virgin soil, from upper Des Moines 
river, below Lizard Point, near Correction Line, 
lowa. On Upper Silurian formation. 

“No. 4. Virgin soil, from Jefferson County, on 
Bear Grass Creek, six miles east of Louisville, 
Kentucky. Upper Silurian formaiion. Best 
Bear grass land. 

“No. 5. Virgin soil, from near Winchester, 
Clark County, Ky. Lower Silurian Limestone 
formation. Best “ Blue grass” land, 

** The composition of these soils, 100 parts of 
each having been analyzed in the manner | have 
described in the third voiume of reports on the 
Geology of Kentucky, each previously dried at 
the temperature of 400 degrees, I give in a tab- 
ular form as follows, viz.: 
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“These soils were principally collected by Dr. 
D. D. Owen, during the progress of the Geo- 
logical Survey of Kentucky. That from Iowa 
was obtained by him during his survey in the 
North-west, under the patronage of the general 
government; and that from the millstone grit 
ridge between Estill, Owsley and Powell coun- 
ties, Ky., was sent me by Jos. Lesley, Jr., Esq., 
chief of one of the topographical and geologi- 
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“If a cubic foot of compact, dry soil weighs 
about 71 1-2 lbs., as was found to be the ease 
with some Fayette County soil weighed, then 
the soil in the 4,356 square fect of an aere of 
ground, taken to the depth of one foot, wiil 
weigh more than three millions of pounds. As- 
suming this as the weight of the soil which is 
subjected to ordinary culture by the plow, on an 
acre of land, and discarding from our ealcula- 
tion the fractions and all but the more cssentiab 
ingredients of the soil, we find the following 
quantities in pounds, avoirdupois, to be con- 
tained to the acre, in these five different speci- 
mes, Viz : 


foil 1. Soil 2. Soil 3. Soil 4. Soi! 6 
Ibs Ibs lbs Ibs. Ibs 
Potash, ccccccccccocecs 2.520 4,950 9.690 6240 14,260 
Lime (not Carbonate) 84 3853 7,492 623 922 
Magn cSiaye cccccccees - 156420 8.910 16,809 21.670 20.600 
Phosphoric Acid,..... 2540 3.840 1.820 6,090 10.98% 
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“ Although it is obvious that calculations 
like the above can only be roughly approxima- 
tive, yet they are to a certain extent instructive. 
There are many reasons why such calculations 
cannot approach to accuracy, ome of which I 
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will state. First, the difficulties and inaccura- | the soluble materials, employing them in the 
cies of chemical analysis, where minufe quan- | elaboration of their tissues, aud finally leaving 
tities of essential ingredients are to be elimin- eon on the surface at their depth; but many 
ated from large proportions of other, less v.'.- | intervals of space and of fime occur, in the cul- 
able materials; where the quantity submitted | tivation of the ordinary crops, through which 
to analysis is necessarily small. Take, for ex- | the falling rains, &c., may wash away more or 
ample, the Carbonate of Lime in Soil No.1. In| less of the soluble matter of our soil. 

tha actual analysis of that soil, this ingredient | “In the third place, calculations like the 
was found to exist in quantity so smal] that it | above can only be roughly approximative, be- 
could not be weighed accurately with the most | cause not only must an essential ingredient of a 
delicate balance; yet a small trace was con- plant be present in a soil before it can grow on 
tained in it, enough to supply this ingredient to | it, but this ingredient must also be in a soluble 
plants growing on the soil. Suppose we assume, | condition for absorption into the tissues of the 





as we have done above, that this quantity is 
-005 of one per cent. of Carbonate of Lime; 
equal to a little more than half as much Lime, 


or .0028 of one per cent.; we find on calculation | 


that this quantity, amounting to only 1-35612 
part of the whole soil, is yet equal to 48 lbs. of 
lime to the acre, and is enough, theoretically, 
to supply a corn crop, of 50 bushels to the acre, 
for 398 years! or a wheat crop, of 20 bushels 
per acre, for 51 years! It is obvious, in the 
second place, that when we apply the results of 
our analysis to the amount of soil contained on 
an acre of land, the errors, if any are present, 
are enormously multiplied. 

** But another ana more weighty reason why 
we cannot predict the durability of the fertility 
of any soil from a knowledge of its ingredicnts, 
is, that these ingredients are removed from it 
by other means than the crops grown en it, as 
we will endeavor to explain. 

‘In the numerous analyses of Kentucky soils 
which have been made in my laboratory, during 
the progress of the Geological Sarvey, it has al- 
most invariably been ascertained, that the quan- 
tities of the essential ingredients of 2 soil which 
bas been for some years in cultivation, are not 
only smaller than those in the virgin soil of the 
sume immediate vicinity, but (hat the deficiency 
is greater than can be accounted for in the 
crops removed from it. 

**Rich virgin soil, containing much organic 
matter, and yielding a large proportion of solu- 
bie extract to the atmospheric water falling on 
it, ig more rapidly reduced in fertility than we 
might suppose if we merely study the composi- 
tion of the crops; for this reason, mainly, that 
a great deal of this soluble matter, containing 
the most valuable ingredients, ie necessarily de- 
composed and washed out of it. 

‘** When thickly coated with growing grasses 
or other wild vegetables, the surface soil main- 


tains or even increases its fertility ; because the 


roots of these plants are continually absorbing 


| vegetable. Take, for example, the one common 
| ingredient, always present in large proportion 
jin all soils, the Silica. By reference to the 
above table representing the composition of the 
soils, it will be seen to be present in proportions 
varying from 76 to 92 per cent. in round num- 
bers; yet it may and does happen that a grain 
crop (which requires much silica in its straw) 
may actually fail, on just such soil, because the 
silica, although very abundant, is not in a solu- 
ble condition. 

**In the fourth place, such calculations as the 
above would fail in practice, because, as the es- 
sential ingredients of a soil decrease in quan- 
tity, the crops fall off in much more rapid ratio. 

““Knowing the fact that every one of the es- 
sential mincral elements of plants is absolutely 
necessary to their growth, it is evident that the 
duration of the fertility of any soil is limited 
to that of its smallest ingredient. For example, 
although soil Nu. 1 (of the preceding tables) 
contains Potash enough to supply, theoretically, 
an average wheat crop for 517 years, and Phos- 
phoric Acid enough to supply the same for 232 
years, yet its capability of bearing this crop is 
limited to 5L ycars by the small proportion of 
Lime which it contains. The addition of Lime 
alone would very greatly prolong its ability to 
bear wheat. So in regard to the rich prairie 
soil No. 3: its Potash would last 1,203 years, 
and its Lime 34,900, if restricted to corm. crops 
of 50 bushels to the acre per annum; but it 
could not yield this corn crop for more than 153 
years, for want of Phosphoric Acid; yet, after 
this term, the application of bone dust, or 
guano, or some other manures containing phos- 
phoric acid, would make it fertile again for 
corn.” 
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Use no reproachful language against any one 


—neither curses or revilings. 
Be not too hasty to believe flying reports. to 





the disparagemont of any one. 
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GREAT FAIR OF THE SAINT LOUIS 
AGRICULTURAL AND MECHAN- 
ICAL ASSCCIATION. 

The most remarkable event which has trans- 
pired in the great Mississippi Valley during the 
past year, and one which will long be remem- 
bered, is the splendid Exhibition of this Associ- 
ation which closed on the third of October. The 
city of St. Louis forms the centre of one of the 
largest and finest regions on the face of the 
globe, and the Exhibition just held, emanating 


from the emporium of this large and magnifi- | 


cent region of country, was designed to be a fit 
representative of this splendid valley, and to 
surpass, a8 it truly has done, any Exhibition 


that has ever been held in the new or old world. | 


The magnificent products of the Mississippi 
Valley have been well represented by this Fair. 


And the Western people owe a lasting debt of | 


gratitude to the founder and present able Pres- 


ident of this Association, the Hon. J. Richard | 


Barret, who, from its inception to the present 
time, has neglected his own private affairs, and 
devoted all his time and talents to forwarding 
the interests of the Association; and to him is 
it indebted for the proud and unrivalled posi- 


tion which it enjoys, both in America and Eu- | 
The exhibitions of this Association have | 


rope. 
done more, and will do more, to attract atten- 
tion to our vast country, to our fertile lands and 
splendid products, than all other meaps com- 
bined. It is true that Mr. Barret has been aid- 


ed by an enterprising Directory ; but the bur- | 


den of responsibiiity has been borne by him. 
He planned the magnificent scheme, and has 
executed it so ably, that he has drawn upon 


himself the universal praise of his fellow citi- | 
zens from all parts of the Great West. We} 


make these remarks as a simple act of justice; 
for, having been connected with the Association 
from its commencement, we know with what 
zeal and energy Mr. B. has labored, and how 
much he has sacrificed, to advance the interests 
of the Association, and we are willing to award 
the praise that is due him. 

We regret that the limits of a monthly jour- 
nal will not permit us to notice in detail the 
various articles on exhibition in the various de- 
partments of the Fair. Indeed, to notice one- 
half of them would fill our journal to the ex- 
clusion of all other matter. We are glad to 
see also thac the newspapers of the State, and 


of the West, have very generally noticed the 
Fair at considerable length, which makes it less 
necessary for us to do so. Having in charge 
one of the departments, we had but little time 
to take notes, and shall be brief in our notices. 
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AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. 

| There was a large display in this department, 
‘and we were glid to sce farmers examining 
‘very closely the various articles on exhibition. 
The largest exhibitors in this department were 
D. Landreth & Son, John Garnett & Co., and 
Plant & Brother, of St. Louis. Lundreth & Son 
received the Grand Gold Medal of Honor for the 
largest and best collection of Agricultural Im- 
plements, and the Grand Silver Medal for the 
best set of Gardeners’? Tools. They also re- 
ceived @ large number of other premiums. 
John Garnett & Co. also took a large number 
of premiums on articles exhibited by them. In 
justice to Plant & Brother, it is proper to state 
that they competed for but few premiums, 
deeming it too expensive and troublesome to 
take out a large collection, and suffer the dam- 
age from the weather, &c., which they must. 
A large building, something like ** Power Hall,’’ 
is needed for the accommodation of exhibitors 
in this department, and another year we hope 
to see one erected. 


PRATT’S DITCHING MACHINE. 
A valuable machine for ditching was exhibit- 
/ed by Mr. Pratt. We give the report of the 
Committee appointed to test it, which report is 


| as follows: * Your Committee beg leave to re- 


| port that they have examined and operated with ° 


jone span of horses, Pratt’s Patent Ditching 
‘Machine, cutting a ditch 195 feet in length, Lo 
inches deep, 11 inches wide at top and 8 inches 
‘at bottom, which oceupied the time of thirty 
/minutes, and are of the unanimous opinion it 
}is a machine which should come into general 
use for main and lateral ditehing in draining. 
It is our opinion it could be worked to good ad- 
| vantage with two yoke of oxen, and would re- 
}commend it to be awarded the highest pre- 
jmium.”? (Signed by Committee.) 

Messrs. Kingslands & Ferguson, of St. Louis, 
received the first premium of the Grand Gold 
Medal of Honor on their Horse Power for 
threshing, grinding, sawing, &c., being in the 
opinion of the Committee the best motive power 
| for general farm use. 


| 


| 
| 


REAPERS AND MOWERS. 

Messrs. Kingslands & Ferguson also received 
first premium of Grand Gold Medal of Honor and 
| $5U, on their Manny Machine, for being the best 
combined reaper and mower; and first premium 
'on the same for being the best mower The first 
| premium was awarded to the Palmer Machine 
for being the best reaper. There was no actual 
trial of the machines. The Committee formed 
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the best judgment they could from inspection. 
There were other good reapers and mowers on 
the ground, to wit: the Kirby Machine, entered 
by Plant & Brother — the Esterly Machine, en- 
tered by T. M. Esterly, of St. Louis —the Mc- 
Oormick Machine, entered by McCormick, of 
St. Louis—the Allen Machine, entered by D. 
Landreth & Son— the Kentucky Harvester, 
which did not arrive till after the award was 
made— and perhaps there were others which 
we have foi gotten. 
PLOWS. 

The premiums on plows were considerably 
divided this year. Toby & Anderson received 
first premium for best fallow plows; Wm. 
Mosely, of Bowling Green, Mo., second pre- 
mium on same. On siiff sod plow, John Deere 
& Co., of Moline, [ll., received first premium ; 
Toby & Anderson second premium. On light 
sod plow, Toby & Anderson first premium ; 
John Deere & Co. second premium. On sub- 
soil plow, Wm. Mosely, Bowling Green, Mo., 
received first premium; John Garnett & Co. 
second premium. Sod and sub-soil plow, John 
Deere & Co., Moline, [il., first premium. The 
plows of Deere & Co. were all entered by their 
agents in St. Louis, John Garnett & Co., and 
the premiums were awarded to them. 

Buford, Tate & Co., of Rock Island, [linois, 
had some fine plows on exhibition. They are, 
we believe, extensive manufacturers, and their 
plows give good satisfaction. Ellege & Co., of 
Perry, Illinois, also exhibited some fine plows. 
They were well made, and we have no doubt 
would do excellent work. They received first 
premium on corn cultivator. Plant & Brother 
received second premium. Qn side hill plow, 
Plant & Brother received first premium. 

THRESHING MACHINES. 

The trial of threshing machines on the Fair 
ground attracted quite a crowd, and much in- 
terest was felt in the result. The machines 
tested were the Moffit Machine, manufactured 
by Rollin Clark, St. Louis, and the Cox & Rob- 
erts Machine, entered by Kingslands & Ferguson. 
Several other machines were entered, but were 
detained by low water or failed to be forthcom- 
ing atthe trial. Messrs. Kingslands & Ferguson 
received the first premium on both their four 
and eight horse power machines; Rollin Clark 
received second premium. 

Judge Olly Williams had on exhibition a 
number of lengths of his Patent Wire Fence. 
His improvement consists in having an appara- 
tus so eonstructed that the wire can contract 
and expand without breaking, and always be 
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tight. It is tightened by means of a lever, and 
a heavy weight is then attached to the wires, 
by means of a roller and pully, which allows 
the wires to contract and expand without 
breaking. 

J. H. Parsons, of Bloomington, [ll., had on 
exhibition a number of panels of Portable 
Fence. It is the simplest and best portable 
fence we have yet seen, and we think would 
withstand the prairie blasts, which most of cur 
patent portable fences will not do. 


GANG PLOWS. 

T. S. Smith, of Troy, Ill., received first pre- 
mium on his Gang Plow, which has before been 
illustrated and described in this journal. Gest 
& Dawson, of Jacksonville, Lil., received the 


second premium. 
STEAM PLOWS. 


Much inquiry was made for the steam plow, 
but none were exhibited. One got nearly out 
to the Fair ground, near the last day of the 
Fair, but got so deep in the mud that it could 
not get out, and abandoned the undertaking. 
The boiler, engine, &c., were carried on four 
very large and broad-tired wheels, but the great 
weight of the machinery cannot be carried on 
wheels, especially on soft ground. Fawkes has 
got the most practical steam plow yet invented— 
the large drum on which it is carried preventing 
it from sinking into the earth, even when the 
But Fawkes’ machine is 
by no means perfect yet. New improvements 
will still be suggested and adopted. Steam 
plowing, however, is a thing which has been 
accomplished by Fawkes, and we can confident- 
ly expect that we shall have some machine of 
the kind, at no distant day, which will prodace 
a revolution in farming on a large scale. We 
shall have steam machines which will not only 
do the plowing and sowing, but also the cut- 
ting, and threshing, and grinding; and the 
same steam power will do all this work. 

In our next number we may have more to say 
about this department of the Fair. 


ground is quite wet. 


-——- — ~-~ee — - 
Univensity oF THE Soutn. Anoruer Moniri- 
cent Donation.—Hon. Oliver J. Morgan, of 
Carroli Parish, Louisiana, now sojourning at 
Bersheba Springs, in Tennessee, on the 20th of 
August, presented to Bishop Polk $40,000 to 
establish a Professorship of Agricultural Chem- 
istry, imthe University of the South. This mu- 
nificent donation completes the subscription 
authorized by the charter of the Institution— 
$500,000. Wealthy persons at the South have 
subscribed with wonderful liberality to the en- 
terprize, and the University of the South will be 
the most richly endowed institution of the kind 
in the United States. 
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PLANT LICE---APHIDES. 

This insect is probably the most numerous as 
well as the most extraordinary and wonderful 
with which man has become acquainted. There 
is no other form of aaimal life capable of mul- 
tiplying so rapidly. The offspring of a single 
female may be multiplied in one season to the 
number of hundreds of millions; and what is 
most worthy of note, is the mysterious forms 
in which the young are brought forth. This 
has been a subject that has oceupied the atten- 
tion of naturalists from an early period. From 
the observations of Reaumur, Bonnet, and 
others, it is proved that a single isolated Aphis, 
taken immediately after its birth, is capable of 
bringing forth, spontaneously, numerous living 
young, and that these and their descendants 
preserve a similar faculty for an indefinite 
period. From earlier observations it was sup- 
posed that a single impregnation of the female 
served the purpose of multiplication through 
this, and its descendants to the ninth genera- 
tion; but more recent examinations establish 
the fact that under favorable conditions of tem- 
perature, food, &c., there is practically no limit 
to this power of sexual multiplication. But 
nature, ever true to herself, in guarding against 
the possibility of the extermination of the race 
by accidents, has endowed it with various modes 
of propagation, and has organized it not only a 
viviparous but an oviparous insect. Kyber bred 
the viviparous (i. e. bringing forth perfeet, liv- 
ing young) for three years, in uninterrupted 
succession, without the intervention or even the 
appearance of a single male, which proved the 
fallacy of the current notion that there is a 
fixed number of broods, nine or eleven, the re- 
sult of a single impregnation, but that with a 
favorable temperature and a supply of suitable 
food, this method of increase will go on indefi- 
nitely. But on the approach of cold weather, 
or even during warm weather, if the supplies of 
food fall short, the viviparous aphides produce 
forms which are no longer viviparous, but are 
males and oviparous females (i. e. those which 
lay their eggs). he former are sometimes 
winged and sometimes wingless. The latter, it 
is generally conceded, is always wingless. 

These oviparous females lay their eggs, and 
then, like the males, die. It commonly happens 
also that the viviparous aphides die, and then 
the eggs are left as the sole representatives of 
the species; but in mild winters many of the 
viviparous aphides merely fall into a state of 
stupor, and hibernate, to re-awake with the re- 
turning warmth of spring. At the same time 





the eggs are hatehed and give rise to viviparous 
aphides, whieh run through the same course as 
before. The species. aphis, therefore, is fully 
manifested not in any one being or animated 
form, but by a cycle of such, consisting of—lst 
the egg; 2d, an indefinite succession of vivipa- 
rous aphides ; 3d, males and females eventually 
produeed by these, and giving rise to the egg 
again. 

With the aid of the scalpel and the micros- 
cope it has been found that the viviparous aphis 
contains an organ similar to the ovarium of the 
oviparous female, yet in some respects differing 
from it. 

In the seminal chambers observable in this 
insect, ovum-like bodies are found. These 
bodies pass one by one into an appropriate tube 
or organ, and there gradually become developed 
mto young, living aphides. 


This organic operation and development may 
be compared to the process of budding or ger- 
mination as it takes place in the vegetable king- 
dom and in the lower forms of animal life. Bué 
the difference between this mode of reproduc- 
tion and that from the ovem is, that while the 
one comes into existence perfect, a3 we have de- 
scribed, the other in the form of the egg, would 
perish unless fertilized through the ageney of 
the male. 

The phenomena which we have described, 
were long supposed to be confined to this single 
insect, but numerous cases of a similar kind 
are known to occur both in the animal and veg- 
etable worlds. 


These insects live upon the juices of plants, 
which they suck from the most tender leaves 
and extremities, where their action is calculated 
to produce the greatest injury to the trees and 
plants which they infest. Each species of plant 
seems to have a variety of this insect peculiar 
to it, and many have supposed that they were 
the cause of the “ blights” and diseases. that so 
frequently prove destructive to many of our 
fruit trees and plants. This, however, in many 
instances, may be questioned, as they more 
likely have their origin in atmospheric influ- 
ences. Yet the aphis is one of the most formid- 
able pests of the garden and the green-house. 
But these, like all other species of animal life, 
have their insect enemies, which in a great 
measure check their increase. Among these 
enemies of the plant louse are the aphis-lion 
and the common ant; the latter is almost in- 
variably, in warm weather, found on the trees 
and plants infested with lies. 
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GRAIN CUT, THRESHED AND PUT | it is to be regarded as entirely successful, re- 
IN THE BAG AT THE SAME main to be determined. It is said that wheat 
OPERATION. | will make more flourand of better quality when 
It is considerably less than half a century jt ig cut several days before it is fully ripe ; but 
ago that we took our first lessons in cutting grain |with this method of harvesting, or any other 
with the reap hook, and threshing it upon the method where it is determined to thresh imme- 
bara floor with the ** flail,” at the rate of ten | diately in the field, the grain must be allowed to 
bushels a day, and then waited for a favorable | fully mature and become quite dry, or it will be 
wind to blow through the two big doors in order liable to serious loss from fermentation and 
to separate the grain from the straw and chaff. heating in the heap. But the advantage that we 
These primitive methods have gradually given | conceive will be gained by leaving the straw 
place to the various improvements in machine- | yniformly scattered over the land upon which it 
ry for performing these several operations, until | was grown will more than compensate for any 
it is now claimed that machinery simple and | loss in quality or in weight, by letting it stand 
comparatively inexpensive has been perfected | yntil fully ripe and dry enough to be gathered 
that will perform these operations, in the most | without danger of fermentation, We hope that 
perfact mauner, all at once. This machine is | Mr, Wilmington’s invention will prove another 
the invention of Mr. Wilmington, of Ohio, and | step towards perfection of machinery for the 
although it is but an experimental machine, im- | penefit of the farmer. 
perfect in its construction, it i3 said that it cut| ‘The whole machine is said to weigh abvut 
the grain, carried it to the threshing cylinder, | 9 : : B 
Fac it, separated the grain pr car- a SPONSOR ARR NON Pours 
ried the grain to the bag, and deposited the | 
straw in the swath from which it was cut—and | FARMERS’ COLLEGES. 


all with the precision of clock work. The ma- | 


; : : We have often spoken of Agricultural Eda- 
chine was drawn by six horses and required the}. 
; ‘ .  |eation. We have much more to say on the sub- 
attention of three men, but with a small im-|}. . ay ‘ 
aa : .. ».. |ject. With us it is a sort of Gospel that never 
provement, of which it is susceptible, with lit- | . ‘ “ 
grows old. Theologians say that Gospel means 
tle trouble, the whole attendance can be per- a . : 
: ‘good uews.”? So is education good news to 
formed with two men. 


: ’ ; ithe farmer. It is his temporal salvation. Noth- 

Whether the performance of this inachine has | ing else will save him from a life of ignorant 

been sufficiently extensive to afford reliable data |.) pom a kind of eeritten, Seemed anneal 
’ 3 


of what may be depended on we cannot yet say. lor third-rate position in’ society. Nothing 


But it is said that it has cut and cleaned the | else alll. cone. ie eames, 06 Dine 
grain from eight acres of land in a day, yielding | “er : 
7 noble profession, and his daughters to the prac- 
25 bushels to the acre, equal to 200 bushels per | |. : . ett 
: tice of rural virtues. Nothing else will give him 

day, at an estimated cost, as follows: 


’ . _ ..| power in society and a commanding influence in 
Six horses and driver, - - - i 00 | government. Nothing else will give his mind 


One man on machine, - - . : : 
One man and horse wagon to collect tho | proper command of his muscle, his soul the as- 


pe —E 








grain, - - - - - - 2 00/|cendency over his body. He may talk of rail- 
One man to move the grain and dry it in | roads, and reapers and mowers, and planters 
the bin, - - ‘i ‘ 3 of 1 00 | and threshers, till he is gray, and they will not 


$LL 25 give him power of thought, strength of will, 
commanding authority, position and power in 
society. He may talk of land and stock and 
‘ : money till his tongue is palsied and they will 
ete a hed agg per ans 00|me do for him that which he most wants to 
bushel, ° - “ fe % 16 00 have done—adorn and dignify his life. 
He may scold about lawyers and doctors and 
$28 0 | politicians usurping the best places in society 
Showing an advantage of over $2 00 per acre, and government, but it will do no good unless 
or nearly sixiy per cent. in the loss, &c. caused | he avails himself of the education which puts 
by the repeated handling, &c. in the ordinary | them where they are. He may fret in the har- 
mode of harvesting. ness of his hard toil till his skin and spirit are 
Other advantages or disadvantages that | galled all over, and it will avail nothing till he 
may follow this method of harvesting, provided | applies the Archimedian lever of education to 


The cost of harvesting and threshing with the 
ordinary machines is estimated as follows: 
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his condition to lift him out of his troubles.— 
We have no fault to find with railroads, ma- 
chinery and money. They are the instramen- 
talities which education has thrown in the way 
of the farmer to help him educate himself and 
family. The farmer ought to rejoice in them 
and use them to the attainment of that mental 
culture and power which alone give honor and 
authority to man. 


Nor. 


lages and neighborhoods could be held in every 
section to devise ways and means, hear address- 
es and talk the matter up. So could the grand 
work begin and go on. ° 
— Oe — 
CITY SEWERAGE. 
Cities are the great consumers of the coun- 
try. There is an incessant fluwing of the pro- 





ducts of the country into the cities, and with 


When we speak of education we mean real | these the fertilizing elements of the soil, im- 
education, thorough mental culture, that not! parted to it by the hand of nature, and which are 


only gives knowledge but mental power, force 
of will, use of lunguage, logic, rhetoric, com- 
position ; that puts mind to work and makes it 
productive. When a field is well cultivated and 
enriched it becomes powerfully productive ; its 
forces will not be still, but will throw up their 
energies into some living form of tree or grain 
or weed. So it is with a really educated mind. 
It will work and produce something. It will be 
known and felt. Its energies cannot be bound 
down. They possess a resistless power of elas- 
ticity and productiveness. Such an education 
we want the farmer to have. Such an one will 


place him where he deserves to stand—at the | 


head of society. 

To this end we need agricultural colleges.— 
Some are already commenced in the more East- 
ern sections of the country. But we need one 
in Missouri—this great central State of the 
confederacy. Such a college cannot be built in 


never restored to it again. These continued 
drafts upon the store-house of nature finally 
exhaust the supply, which can only be restored 
in part by artificial means, and at an immense 
cost. These facts are fully proved by the 
history of the older countries, some of which 
have become deserts, and no longer capable of 
sustaining a population; while others, exposed 
for a shorter period to this exhausting process, 
are in purt restored to fertility by the applica- 
tion of artificial manures, often transported 
long distances by sea. These are chiefly fur- 





nished in the form of bones and guno. 

The guano imported into the United Srates 
amounts to more than 12,000,000 of dollars an- 
nually, and this is chiefly consumed by the old 
Atlantie States. 
carrying 30,000 tons of guano have discharged 
their curgoes at the port of Baltimore, Md. be- 





tween the Ist of January and the Ist of July, 


a day or year. If it can be put into good work- | 1859. And it is estimated that the importations 
ing order in ten years from the time it is begun| into that port alone will exceed 40,000 tons, 


it will do well. Therefore we ought to begin at 
once. The legislature should take the matter 
in hand and either lay the foundation or offer a 
handsome endowment as soon as it shall be 
eommenced. The State ought to buy, now land 


| which at the government price of $60 per ton, is 
| equal to $2.400,000, to which add freight, sto- 


rage and other incidental expenses, will swell 
the amount to $800,000 more. But in England 
containing a larger population, upon a much 


is cheap, two thousand acres of as good land «s | smaller surface, the amount expended for ma_ 


we have and set it apart for this purpose. This 
would bea good beginning. The cost to the 
State would be but little to commence the work. 
Individuals would soon make generous contri- 
butions and a great result would some day fol- 


low. 
It is a good time now to memorialize the legis- 


lature. Memorials from every part of the State, 
largely signed by the stanch yeomanry of our fair 
land, might soon be gotready soas early in the 
coming session to be read in our legislative halls. 
Members from the farming districts could be in- 
structed to press the claims of such an institu- 
tion. Delegates could be sent from different 
parts of the State to see to the matter. Edit- 
ors, writers, speakers, all over the State, could 
help on the movement. Farmers’ meetings in vil- 


nure is almost fabulous, amounting to the enor- 
mous sum of $300,000,000 annually, being more 
than the value of all the foreign commerece.— 
The quantity of Peruvian guano in store at one 





| time, the present year, in England, was estima- 
| ted at 300,000 tons, worth upwards of 3,000,000 
| of pornds sterling ; and the quantity imported 
both in that country and in the United States 
would be largely increased but for tne imposi- 
tion practiced upon the American and English 
consumers of this article by the Peruvian gov- 
ernment, which claims the ownership of these de- 
posits and monopoiizes the trace. But while 
these large sums are being paid for foreign ma- 
nures immense quantities of fertilizing materi- 
als are allowed to go to waste at home upon 
the farms, as well as through the natural chan- 





Forty ships and other vessels - 


1859. 





nels in the cities. Some of this great waste it 
is impossible to arrest, while much of it might 
be secured by the employment of proper means. 

The fertilizing materials that flow annually 
down the river Thames into the sea, from Lon- 
don and other cities on its banks, is estimated 
equivalent to 100,000,000 bushels of wheat.— 
Last year this vast accumulation of decaying 
matter produced such a stench in the city of 
London as to endanger the health and life of 
the inhabitants near its banks, and the present 
season it has been equally offensive. Efforts are 
now making to utilize the sewerage of this great 
city by employing it as a manure. Of the pre- 
cise plan that is to be adopted of securing this 
end we have not been informed. A plan is al- 
ready in operation in Edinburgh to apply the 
sewerage of the city to fields in the neighbor- 
hood with wonderful success. It is then applied 
by means of irrigation, and, though the sewer- 
age water when applied is greatly diluted, its 
fertilizing effects are most extraordinary, and 
are found to be great in proportion to the quan- 
tity applied. This has been undertaken as a 
sanitary measure under the direction of the Eng- 
lish General Board of Health, and although the 
present plan of applying it is not free from ob- 
jection, on the score of nuisance to the neighbor- 
hood, the Board think these objections may be en- 
tirely obviated by improvements in the mode of 
application, suggested by past experience. Thus 
it seems that in order to maintain the health of 
the population of these cities, the authorities are 
compelled to preserve this vast current of fertil- 
izing matter and apply it to its legitimate office, 
which would otherwise go to waste in the un- 
fathomable ocean, 

But when circumstances in this country will 
warrant the expense of securing these rivers of 
manure for the purpose of applying it to the 
land, or when necessity will demand itas a san- 
itary messure, are matters of time. But one 
fact is certain: there are large quantities of fer- 
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such a mass of offensive matter and convert it 
into manure, while less valuable materials are 
eagerly sought and used for this purpose. 

Tbe lessons taught us by the experience of 
other countries, as well as by the older portions 
of our own country, are that economical and 
successful farming requires that every owner of 
land should look well to the manure heap, and 
suffer nothing to be lost that can be appropria- 
ted as food to growing crops. 

So 
LIVE AND LEARN. 

Among old farmers, as well as all other old 
people, there isa feeling of being too old te 
learn. Some object to reading papers and 
books on improved modes of agriculture, be- 
cause they are tooold to learn. They refuse to 
try experiments in new things or old, because 
forsooth they are too old to learn. They give 
no thought to the best light of the age, to im- 
provements in crops, stock, implementa, because 
they fancy they are too oldtolearn. They seem 
to think it a task to learn after one has seen she 
sun of life at its zenith. Now all this see-saw 
about being too old to learn is mere twaddle. 
While the lamp holds out to burn one shouldal- 
ways strive to learn. Learning should be the 
business of life, and nowhere more so than 
among farmers. Some old men have had right 
views of living and learning. Socrates whea 
very old learned to play on musical instruments. 
Cato at eighty learned the Greek language.— 
Plutarch when nearly eighty eommenced the 
study of Latin. Boccaccio at thirty-five com- 
menced the study of polite literature. Sir Hen- 
ry Spelman commenced the study of the scien- 
ces when nearly sixty. Luedovice at 115 wrote 
the memoirs of his own time. Ogilby, the trans- 
lator of Homer and Virgil, was unacquainted 
with Latin and Greek till he was past fifty.— 
Franklin did not commence his philosophical 
pursuits tiil he was about fifty. Accorea, an 
eminent lawyer, being asked why he began the 


tilizing matters in all our cities that are allowed study of law ¢o0 late, answered that indeed he 


to go to waste that should be converted into ma- | began it late, but therefore he should master it 


nure and applied to the neighboring lands.— | sooner. 
e great city of New York where the the translation of the Lliad; and his most pleas- 


Even in 


Dryden at nearly seventy commenced 


sweepings of the streets and the bones of the ing productions were written in his old age. 
butchers’ stalls and the hotels and eating-houses Milton wrote his grandest works when quite old. 


are carefully preserved and applied to the land, 


And our own Benton acquired his literary fame 


& vast amount of manure not only in the form | after spending thirty years in Congress and juet 
of sewerage, but the richest materials in the, on the eve of his election to the great congress 
most concentrated form, of dead animals and above. History is full of such instances, and 
other similar offal are cast into the docks and al- | yet the impression everywhere prevails, that 
lowed to be swept into the sea because no ¢on- | what is learned must be learned when we are 


venient mode has been adopted to dispose of young. This is a mistake. Live and leara, 
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should be the motto of every one, and most es- 
pecially so in this learning age. Fathers and 
mothers should set examples of learning to their 
children. We write especially now for farmers. 
They have need to live and learn. And in or- 
der to learn while they live, they should secure 
and read the best papers and books on their vro- 
fession. Agriculture is becoming a science as 
well as an art. It is knowledge as well as la- 
bor. It requires mind as well as muscle to 
prosecute it. The farmer in times to come is to 
be the genius of intelligent labor, by which the 
fields are to wave their golden harvests, and hu- 
man life to be adorned and honored. * 


— 


WHEN SHALL WE SELL? 

This is a question that every year troubles 
the most intelligent farmers. With the varying 
circumstances of each year there are variations 
in prices. When prices are fair, shall the far- 
mer hold on for better? When they are high, 
shall he hold on for higher? When they are 
low, shall he hold on for average prices ? The 
answer that is best for the farmer, of course is 
desirable. We see equally intelligent farmers 
practising upon different principles. Some 
hold on always for higher prices, and are often 
losers thereby. Others always sell at the mar- 
ket price when they are ready to sell, and are 
often losers thereby. The question, therefore, 
should be determined by other considerations 
than simply the price. When a man has an article 
ready for sale, to keep it longer involves expense 
trouble, anxiety, and often waste, together 
with the loss of interest on its value. Is it 
worth while to hold on for uncertain higher 
prices, when he is sure of so many !oases ? 

Some say farmers should strike for higher 
prices, as uneasy mechanics often do for higher 
wages; but to do this requires a universal con- 
cert of action among the farmers of the world 
—an impossible thing. 

Prices rise and fall with the supply and de- 
mand. When the demand is great, prices go 
up; when the supply is great, prices go down. 
Prices, therefore, will inevitably ke fixed by the 
laws of trade; and it becomes farmers to be 
patiert under the workings of those laws as 
under the workings of Providence. A provi- 
dential year fills the farmer’s granaries, and 
reduces the prices. A hard year gives him lean 
stalls and high prices. We conclude, there- 
fore, the time to sell is when one is ready to 
sell, or has an article ready. Take the years 
as they come and go, this will prove the best 


o 
plan. - 








[Written for the Valley Farmer.] 
SEED CORN. 


(Wm. L. Morgan, of Pottsville, Warren 
County, Indiana, says that seed from the butt 
of an ear of corn will ripen its product all at 
the same time, and some three weeks earlier 
than seed frem the little end of the same ear. 
He recommends farmers always to break their 
seed corn ears in two inthe middle, and use the 
butt ends only for seed. 


The above statement is worthy of a trial.— 
The facts for farmers are not all known yet. 
Accident and experiment are yet to unfold much 
valuable information. Very much relative to 
seed and seeding may yet be learned. That 
seed should be perfect, grown under favorable 
circumstances, full of vital strength and instinct, 
with a vigorous constitution there can be no 
doubt. The plant, like the animal, inherits a 
certain constitutional force, and certain quali- 
ties from its ancestral seed. Plants have phys- 
iological and pathological conditions, healthy 
and diseased states, laws of inheritance and be- 
quest, as much as animals. And all the infor- 
mation relative to the laws by which they ger- 
minate, live and grow, is important to the farm- 
er. He lives upon the plant and animals. His 
profession relates to them. They, therefore, 
should be his study. All that can be known of 
them he should know. All that can he made 
out of them he should make. Thoroughly in- 
formed should he be in all that relates to plants 
and animals. Expenseless experiments may be 
made on every farm every vear all over the 
country and thus many useful discoveries be 
made. Thespirit of investigation may do much 
for the farmer. G. S. W. 


— eee 


THE EFFECTS OF FROST UPON 
WHEAT. 
The appearance of frost in summer, after 
wheat has jointed and headed out, is rather a 
rare occurrence, though we can recollect sev- 


eral instances of the kind within the last thirty™ 


or forty years; yet probably at no time has it 
been more severe than that which occurred on 
the lst of June, 1859. The general impression 
is, that if the frost is sufficiently severe to kill 
the stems of the wheat when ‘it has reached 
this stage of its growth, it is fatal to it, both 
root and branch. We traveled thi®ugh the 
entire range of country in last June, shortly 
after the disastrous frost, and found that many 
fields of wheat had been cut and secured as 
fodder for stock, by the farmers, with no hope 
of realizing anything further from it. Those 
fields appeared to be most severely injured that 
were just in blossom when the frost came. 


A letter from a New York farmer states that 
he had one ficld killed by the frost, which he 
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supposed at the time would prove a total loss, 
but it afterwards sprung up from the roots and 
again headed out at an average height of eight- 
een inches; some of it growing as high as two 
feet, and though the heads were short it ‘gave 
about one-sixth of an ordinary crop. Another 
farmer had a field of wheat sown upon sew 
ground, which was also killed, but sprung up 
from the bottom, and, as he thinks, produced a 
third more than it would have done had it not 
been cut off by the frost. But for this frost, 
the yield of wheat in the United States would 
have exceeded by far any single crop previously 
grown. 


—_—<>-9——— 


FACTS FOR FARMEBRBS. 

‘*If you invest money in tools, and then 
leave them exposed to the weather, it ite 
same as loaning mongg to a spendthrift without 
security—a dead S cases.” 

If you invest money¥m books ard never read 
them, it is the same as putting your money into 
a bank, but never drawing either prineiple or 
interest. ; 

If you invest money in fin@®tock and do not 
feed and protect them, and properly care for 
them, it is the same as dressing your wife in 
silk to do kitchen work. 

If you invest your money in choice fruits and 
do not guard and give them a chance to grow 
and prove their value, it is the same as putting 
a good hand into the field with poor tools te 
work with. 

If you invest your money in a good farm and 
do not cultivate it well, it is the same as mar- 
rying a good wife and so abusing and enslaving 
her as to crush her energies and break her 
heart. 

If you invest your money in a fine house and 
do not so cultivate your mind and taste as to 
adorn it with intelligence and refinement, it is 
as if you were to wear broad cloth and a silk 
hat to mill. 

If you invest your money in fine clothes and 
do not wear them with dignity and ease, it is 
as if a pl@wman were to sit at a jeweler’s table 
to make and adjust hair springs. 

If you invest your money in strong drink it 
is the same as turning hungry hogs into a grow- 
ing eornfield—ruin will follow in both cases. 

If you invest your money in every new won- 
der that flaming circulars proclaim, it is the 
same as buying tickets at a lottery office where 
there are ten blanks to one prize. 

If you invest your monsy in the “last novel,” 
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it is the same as employing a tailor’s dandy to 
dig your potatoes. ° 


nd Se a 





{Written for the Valley Farmer.) 
UP HILL BUSINESS. 

In conversing with a neighbor the other day 
about the propriety of starting an agricultural 
library, I was surprised to find—he being a sub- 
acriber to five or six agricultural papers—that 
he gave the subject the cold shoulder. I asked 
him the reason, * }’1l tell you what it is,” said 
he with emphasis: ‘I have been trying, during 
the last three years to introduce and circulateal! 
the agricultural reading that [ could and I find 
it an up hill business. Farmers will not read 
much on such subjects. If you get them to 
subscribe for an agricultural paper it soon be- 
comes an old story, and they will not read a 
quarter part of it—perhaps scarcely look at it.” 

My frieni was evidently disgusted with the 
backwardness of *‘ some folks” in regard to 
getting information on the most important and 
most interesting of all worldly pursuits. 

I could not blame him. [could not deny that 
such work is often up hill business. And yet, 
I believe that the hill is about half ascended ; 
and I say, let us press forward towards the mark 
of the prize of our high calling. I am speaking 
of worldly matters and not preaching a sermon. 
I mean what I say—that agriculture is the most 
honorable and most important of all earthly 
pursuits. Legislators and the people generally 
are beginning to acknowledge it. 

In agricultural improvement although it may 
be an up hill business, we are making rapid 
strides in advance. The day is coming, and 
even now is, when, if we would make good, in- 
telligent farmers of our sons, we must give them 
a good education. Pre-eminently, we must edu- 
cate them in the natural sciences. They must 
be acquainted with the laws of animal and veg- 
etable life, and the relation of one to the other. 

Some knowledge of Chemistry, Botany, Ento- 
mology, Zoology and Ornithology, are abso- 
lutely necessary to every farmer who would ful- 
ly understand his business and its relation to 
the animate and inanimate creation with which 
he is surrounded. 

“ Knowledgeis power ” is a maxim, the truth 
of which is universally acknowledged. It isnot 
more true in regard to any man, in any business, 
than to the farmer. That farmer who best uo- 
derstands the laws of nature, through which and 
by which the success of all his operations is at- 
tained, is best caleulated to reop the full frui- 
tion of knowledge and success. There are 
many up hill roads that are well worth travel- 
ing—many rich and noblerewards at the top of 
the ascent. Let no one thcrefore be discour- 
eged about the “up hill business,” but let us 
have our agricc]tural club in every township, 
district or neighborhood; let every club have 
its library ; let us learn from the experience of 
each other; let us improve the mind and the 
soil, that we may reap the richest rewards of 
our labors, and that our farms may become fit 
homesteads for the inheritance of our children, 
and they shall rise up and call us blessed. 





Allenton, Mo. L. D. Morss. 
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RESOURCES OF MISSOURI. 


[The following is an extract of a letter from 
Joseph Adison, Esq. of New York, in answer 
to inquiries relative to Southern Missouri, 
which, while it gives a complete description of 
that region, handed him by a friend, is fully 
indorsed from his own personal observation. 
Our readers will, no doubt, appreciate the 
copying from so reliable a source into our pa- 
ges. ]— Cincinnatus. 

If we except that portion of Missouri, border- 
ing upon and lying near the great watercourses, 
there has been but little emigration to Missou- 
ri, till quite recently. Between 1820 and 1830 
emigration tended chiefly to Ohio, Indiana and 
Michigan, and subsequently to that time the 
tendency of emigration was to Illinois, Iowa 
and Wisconsin, and still more recently to Cali- 
fornia, Minnesota, Kansas and Nebraska. We 
have said that, till recently, there has been but 
little emigration to Missouri. Now, however, 
emigration is pouring in rapidly from almost 
all quarters of the United States, and particu- 
larly from the New England States, New York, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Virginia, Kentucky, Indi- 
ana, Illinois andlowa. The traveler can hard- 
ly traverse any of the public highways in Mis 
souri for ten miles, without meeting trains of 
emigrants with their covered wagons containing 
their families and household goods, making 
their way to some chosen spot in Southern Mis- 
souri. It is evident that all the public lands in 
Missouri, of any description, will be entered in 
a short time, for they are being appropriated 
by settlers very rapidly. 

There is no region of country in the world 
that contains, in so limited a space, as many 
elements of wealth as Southern Missouri. I 
know this appears like exaggeration, but it is 
nevertheless true. When we contemplate the 
fertile and well-watered valleys, and the rolling 
agricultural and grazing lands of the region— 
its thrifty and valuable walnut, oak, poplar and 
maple timber, the eminent adaptation of the 
soil to fruit and tobacco-growing, the inex- 
haustible beds of iron, lead, zinc, copper, co- 
balt, manganese, marble, etc. in the bowels of 
its hills—the large and thrifty pines that cover 
the hills in certain localities of that district— 
the advantages there existing for the culture of 
the grape and grazing of sheep on the eleva- 
tiens not susceptible of cultivation of smail 
grains—the abundant and never-failing water 
power afforded by the numerous streams in that 
region—the railroads constructed and in con 
templation, traversing it in all directions, and 
its genial and healthy climate—and the census 
returns of 1850 show that this is one of the 
healthiest climates in the Union :—are we as- 
serting to» much when we say that Southern 
Missouri fas more abundant resources, and 
greater elements of wealth than any other re- 
gion of similar extent in the world. Nor do 
any of the abovenamed advantages exist ina 
limited degree. The agricultural lands are 
very fertilc, producing excellent tobacco, and 
ail the grains and vegetables peculiar to that 
latitude. 

The minerals of all descriptions, we have 





mentioned, are remarkably abundant and free 
from dross. The soil, especially of the hills, is 
eminently adapted to the cultivation of the 
grape. (See Professor Swallow’s article on 
Grape Culture). Blue grass springs up on the 
highest elevations, and affords the best advan- 
tages for grazing sheep. Grazing land for 
cattle is also abundant. The streams are rapid, 
numerous and perennial, affording abundant 
water power; the climate is genial and healthy, 
the summers being long and the winters brief. 

The Iron Mountain Railroad is already com- 
pleted to Pilot Knob, a distance of about 
eighty-six miles from Saint Louis, and its early 
completion is confidently anticipated, indeed 
the resources of the country wiil necessarily 
induce its completion at a very early day. 

The affairs of the Cairo and Fulton Ruilroad 
are in a very flattering condition, the entire 
length of the road, when vomplered, will be 
eighty miles ; twelve miles of which—to Char- 
leston—are nearly ready for the ties. The 
ingle of. the country;id Missouri begins to 


impmpve at int threegpiles beyond Charles- 
ton;*where Long Praja, ten miles in length, 
commences. This pr is precisely of the 


same character as thosémround Charleston, and 
is unsurpassed for agricultural purposes. Sev- 
en miles from Long Prairie, lies Big Prairie. 

Near Bloomfield the country becomes slightly 
broken, and in places ouite hilly. This is rep- 
resented as a Splendid stock country, cattle 
having a good range all winter, and the water 
from the hills never failing in summer. Pilot 
Knob, the terminus of the Iron Mountain Rail- 
road is thirty miles from Bloomfield, near which 
town the two roads will cross when the Iron 
Mountain Road is extended. 

All Southern Missouri is comparatively un- 
settled, and the Cairo and Fulton Road will open 
to the emigrant some of the finest lunds and 
healthiest locations in the West. 

The south-west branch of the Pacific Rail- 
road, from Saint Louis, is constructed to the 
centre of Franklin county, sixty miles, the work 
on the remainder is progressing rapidly When 
completed it will be second to none in the coan- 
try. 

* to the road which has been recently pro- 
jected, extending from the junction of the Iron 
Mountain Railroad with the Cairo and Fulton 
Road, on nearly an air-line to the western part 
of the State, when it connects with the south- 
west branch of the Pacific Railroad from Saint 
Louis, we cannot speak with any degree of cer- 
tainty. The company is not yet organized to 
carry it forward, but it must be apparent to 
any one conversant with that regiop, that a 
road running in that direction will seen be de- 
manded by the necessities of the people resi- 
ding in the counties through which the line of 
the contemplated road is located. 

The Memphis and Little Rock Railroad will 
undoubtedly be extended into Missouri, to con- 
nect with the south-western branch of the Pa- 
cific from Saint Louis, at the point where the 
projected railroad through the southern tier of 
counties will connect, This will be an impor- 
tant terminus. JosePH ADISON. 

New York, March, 20, 1859. 
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D at oe But supreme in interest in this class, was « 
Stock Daising Department. | herd of ten head of Cas‘ mere goats, from Geor- 


wa! gia, exhibited by Richard Peters, Esq. of At- 


EXHIBITION OF STOCK AT THE !stis,iushatSue The herd comprised bask, 
, ; 3 ‘ ze 8. - 

st. LOUIS FAIR. | cimens of the fleece were shown to visitors. It 
Without doubt, the finest exhibition of stock, | ig between a white and cream color, und as soft 
especially of cattle and horses, ever witnessed, | in texture as the finest silk, with a length of 
wis that at the Fair at St. Louis. We con- Pic ye age All, however, have heard 
versed with a number of gentlemen who. had | °°" of the famous Cashmere shawls, and 
npcaighe. . ’ 6 their almost fabulous cost, to realize better than 

attended the great exhibitions in this country | we can convey by description, an adequate idea 
and in Europe, and they united in saying that| of the raw material. It is pulled off, instead of 
they had never seen it equaled. This is high | being shorn, about twice a year, and yields, 
praise for an exhibition “ out West ;” yet, it is | from a full grown goat, two and a half to three 


, -. | pounds each time. A printed pamphlet, which 
doubtless, well merited. Most of the distin-/ My. Peters distributes, gives a full history of 


guished breeders of the country were present/ the introduction of these beautiful and valuable 
with their best animals. The thousand dollar | animals into the United States, and the results 


premium for best bull was taken by R. A. Al- | of breeding them, and crossing them with the 
| common stock. 


exander, of Woodford county, Kentucky, On| The other exhibitor is Mr. Bristow, of Morgan 
second Duke of Airdie, sired by Elnaken. We) county, Lil. who is agent for the Tennessee 
have room to give the names of but few exhib- | Cashmere Goat Company, chartered some time 
itors in this department. Among the exbibitors | §!9C° by the Tennessee Legislature. They 





PRP. 





of Durham caitie were J. N, Brown, of Sanga- 
mon co. |ll.; J. C. Collins, Clay co. Mo.; Thos. 


Barker, Monroe co. Mo; P. B. Bell, Pike co. | 


Mo. ; J. Turpin, Green co. Ll. ; Jeff. Bridge- 
furd, Monroe co. Mo.; Jonathan Jones, Saint 
Louis, Mo.; Ul. Lurrimore, Callaway co. Mo. ; 
E. G. and A. M. Matson, Ralls co. Mo.; J.C. 
Bone, lil.; R. D. McCann, Monroe co. Mo. ; 
aod many othcrs whose names we forget. 


AYRESHIRE CATTLE, 
Were exhibited by Bradie and Converse, 


New York; S. A. Buckmaster, Alton, Ill.; J. 
B. Poyntz, Mason co. Ky. 
HEREFORDS, 
Were exhibited by John Merryman, Mary- 


land; Thos. Aston, Ohio; Jas. Cross, Ohio. 
ENTRIES OF GOATS. 

In animals of this kind, previous Fairs in this 
city, and, in truth, everywhere else, have had 
little or nothing to boast, but at this time there 
are enough of them to form a distinctive depart- 
ment in the stock line, and to present curiosities 
and rarities worthy of the general ensemble of 
the Fair. 

An exhibitor had a pair of odd looking ani- 
mals of the goat species, called Mexican goats. 
They were of dark brown color, about the size 
of the common goat, and extremely active and 
hardy looking in appearance. 

Mr. Elmer, a German, had a Rocky Mountain 
goat, a very docile creature, who took very: pa- 
tiently the handling of his master, and appear- 
ed very proud of a wreath of flowers that was 
aronnd his neck and horns. He was white and 
black in color, much larger than the common 
goat, and with long straight weol. 


thrive as well, he thinks, in the climate of the 
United States as anywhere in the world, and it 
is practicable for them to become, after a suf- 
ficient lapse of time, regularly domesticated in 
this country. The very high prices the animals 
bear at present, makes it difficult for many per- 
sons to possess them. All! the best grades of 
the wool secured by the Tennessee Company, go 
to New York, where they are bought by an agent, 
and sent to Paisley, in Scotland, to be manu- 
factured. The price paid is eight and a half 
dollars per pound. 
HORSES. 

But it was in the exhibition of horses that 
this Fair was pre-eminent. When we inform 
our readers that there were sever.i hundred en- 
tries of the finest horses in the U. S. for premi- 
ums, they can readily see that it is impossible 
for us to notice their merits for want of space. 
The thousand dollar premiums were awarded 
as follows: For the best Roadster Stallion, the 
premium was taken by Stockbridge Chief, sired 
| by Black Hawk, and owned by Crane & Coop- 
er, of Hamilton county, Obio. For the beat 
Thorough Bred Stallion, the thousand dol- 
lar premium was taken by Revenue, sired 
+by imported Trustee, and owned by A. Buford, 
Woodford county, Ky. The ring of therough 
bred horses was one of the finest ever @#srm- 
bled, and we sball have more to say of them 
hereafter. 


Another premium of one thousand dollars 
was offered for the fastest mare, stallion or 
gelding. This premium was taken by Flora 
Temple, after a spirited competition with Prin- 
cess, Ike Cook and Hiram Woodruff. Thus did 
the St. Louis Agricultural and Mechanical As- 
sociation, award four one thousand dollar pre- 
miums—sonething which has never been done 
by any other society in the world. Our notiees 
of other departments of the Fair in other parts 
of our journal, compel us to be brief, and we 
must stop any further notice of horses for this 
month. 
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"BREEDING AS AN ART. 


We introduce in the present number of the | 


Vailey Farmer, the first of a series of articles 
on “ Breeding as an Art,” from that excellent | 
periodical, the American Stock Journal. There 
is no department of American farm-husbandry 


| animals and birds that are domesticated, have 


been, and can be, greatly and permanently 
changed by the breeder’s art, in color, form, 
qualities and disposition. The changes you 
desire will perhaps seem slow, but will be cer- 
tain if the rules of art be steadily toliowed.— 


conducted with the exercise of less inteliigence, | But, first of all, the breeder must have a clear 
skill and judgment, by the farmers in general, | and distinct idea of what he wants to breed, 
or one in which there is less regard paid to the; and this should be determined by the soil on 
final results, than that of breeding domestic an- | which the animals are to be reared, the climate 
imals. It is true, we have breeders among us | they are to inbabit, and the use to which they 
who confine their. attention to the breeding and | are to be put. For instance, the Durham, so 
improvement of certain domestic animals, who | admirable for the shambles, and so well adapt- 
are as successful in the exercise of this art, while | ed to the luxuriant pastures of Kentucky, and 
they have been engaged in it, as any of the dis- | | the prairies of the West, would probably find 
tinguished breeders of England have been.— | the rugged and scanty pastures of many parts 
But the number of these, compared with the | | of New England, insufficient to develop his 
great number of farmers in the United States, | Tapid growth, when the same pastures would 
is comparatively small. Perhaps the breeding of | easily sustain the lighter, more agile and hardy 
horses reccives more attention from farmers, in| Devon. Because a breed of animals are adapted 
general, than that of any other class of animals, | to, and profitable in one location, it does not 
but the improvement of cattle, sheep, and par- | therefore fullow, that they will succeed equally 
ticularly swine, is too generally seglected, and | well in other places, with a different soil and 
the aggregate pecuniary loss in consequence, to ‘climate. The skilful breeder, who pursues his 
the farmers and the country, is infinitely great- | object by the highest rules of ari, must thor- 
er. It is those animals that multiply most | oughly consider and decide on the result to 
rapidly that are most liable to deterioration, and| which he wishes to attain. Does he wish to 





it is these which receive the least attention at | increase the size of a breed ? 


the hands of the farmer. 

With these preparatory remarks we introduce 
the subject, and commend it to the attention of 
our readers : 

BREEDING AS AN ART.—NO. I. 
Auimal and vegetable life left to itself, seems | 


This, perhaps, is 
easy. But is it wise, and will it be profitable ? 
We should have no difficulty in increasing the 
size of the Devon or Morgan, but when you 
have increased the size wili you have the Devon 
steer or the Morgan horse? What you bave 


| gained in size you nay have lost in symmetry, 


to be subject to a general law, that continually | COmMpactiess, ease of motion aud vigor. The 


reproduces itself in the same form in which it 
originally appeared. The hardy crab, gnarled 
and thorny, is the same in the Western prairies, 
as on the Eastern hillsides--the same now it was 
a thoasand years ago,—-the same it was when 
the stars sang together. Left to itself 1t is un- 


question of size is of the highest importance in 
breeding, and one in regard to which the imex- 
perienced breeder is very liable to mistake, and 
the more s0, a8 COmmittecs and agricultural so- 
cieties often foster and encourage erronevus 
Opinions on the subject. A great calf or colt, 


changeable. But subject to the control of man if very fat, is likely to get » premium—uall can 


and the rules of art, the acrid, worthless 
crab swells to the princely Baldwin, and the 
Golden Pippin. The change is slow, and the 
result of much care and labor. It must be ta- 
ken from the forest and planted in better soil. 
Competing trees and hungry weeds must not 
steal away its nutriment. With careful and 
generous culture, the fruit will be enlarged, 
slight deviations in flavor will appear to the 
critical and careful observer. The best of 
these must be planted and reared to the bear- 
ing, and the best again selected, and so on un- 
til the highest perfection is attained. Precisely 
the same law obtains in animal life; and those 





see the calf or colt is large, but all are not 
critical judges, and under a load of fat but few 
are capable of poiniing out the defect in the 
animal, It is probable that every departure 
from the medium size of a race of animals is at- 
tended with a loss of power, or at least that 
the medium size of the race should not be de- 
parted from, except to raise animals for special 
purposes. The draft horse for heavy weight 
must be heavy, but he will be slow, and will 
not have ease and grace of motion, nor will he 
have the iron hardihood and endurance of the 
medium-size horse. 


We have thus endeavored, in the preceding 
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remarks, to show the importance of forming a 
clear and definite idea of what we wish to pro- 
duce, befure commencing the undertaking.— 
We must carefully consider the main object 
which we wish to attain. We cannot have, in 
one anim«l, all the excellences of all the varie- 
ties. There are great and valuable qualities 
that cannot be brought together in the same 
animal. The long, coarse-wooled, large sheep, 
so admirable for the shambles, cannot be crossed 
to advantage with the compact, fine-wooled 
Spanish Merino. By such a cross you will 
neither have fine wool nor the best mutton. If 
you would improve either of these animals, 
(which it will require 4u accomplished breeder 
to do), you must proceed in the direction in 
which their present excellence has been attain- 
ed, that is, the Merinoes must be bred with fine 
wools, and not with coarse. So you may im- 
prove the coarse-wool by crossing with other 
coarse-wooled families. 

When any family of unimals have reached a 
high degree of perfection, as the Durham, 
Herefordshire or Devon, other strains of blood 
should be resorted to only on great considera- 
tion. If it be determined to resort to other 
blood, then experience seems to show that we 
should resort to blood nearly allied to the blood 
we wish to improve. 

Take the race horse as anexample. The on- 
ly hope of improving the race horse for racing 
purposes, by new blood, would be to resort to 
the original Arabian stock, from whence this 
animal has derived his most valuable qualities. 
If we should resort to the best Arabian blood, 
we would probably, in the first instance, jose 
something in speed. We might expect an ani- 
mal not as tall, but more compact than the avy- 
erage of race horses. 


The change that has taken place in racing, 
has already affected the form and qualities of 
the running horses. While the races ure long, 
and the weights heavy, the horse must be low 
and compact. The moment you diminish the 
weights and lessen the distance, you will have 
a change in the form and structure of the ani- 
mal, conforming to the new requirements of 
him. Many horses that can win short races, 
with light weights, would make no show in four 
mile heats with heavy weights. 

We can now go into the reasons which have 
induced English breeders to favor short bursts 
of speed with light weights. If persisted in it 
will greatly change the character of the race 
horse, and lessen his real value. 

Probably no domestic animal has been bred 


| with the same care and success as the race 
horse. His real powers must be proved on a 
fair field of competition. The purest blood 
must be backed by the greatest power, or it 
avai's nothing. And so with other animals.— 
The sheep which gives the most and best mut- 
ton, or the most and best wool, is the most yval- 
uable, and should be used to breed from, un. 
less the excellence which it possesses proves to 
be accidental. To determine this we must ex- 
amine and see whether its ancestors possessed 
the same qualities. If we find they did so for 
several generations, then it leads us to believe 
that it is not an accidental perfection in a sin- 
gle individual, but that it is derived from aline 
or race which has become fixed, and this leads 
us to the consideration of the value of pedi- 
gree, which may be discussed hereafter. L. 


a 


SPAYING COWS. 

The advantages derived from spaying cows, 
whether fur beef or milk, are matters worthy the 
attention of stock raisers and dairymen. Of these 
we have before spoken, describing the process 
of spaying, &c. Inalate number of the Home- 
stead is illustrated Riggs’ steel thumb nail, an 
instrument recently introduced by Dr. J. M. 
Riggs, of Hartford, Conn. which presents the 
appearance of affording important aid in this 
operation. The operation of spaying requires 
a person of some surgical ability, possessing a 
thorough knowledge of the location of the or- 
gans to be removed, in order that it may be 
done, causing as little suffering to the animal as 
possible. Itis rather a difficult matter to in- 
troduce any ordinary surgical instrument 
through the nar: ow opening and sucecssfully re- 
move the ovaries without lacerating some of 
the surrounding parts, and hence the thumb 
nail is used by many operators, and this mast 
necessarily cause considerable pain for want of 
a keen cutting edge with sufficient projection. 
The instrument made by Dr. Riggs seems to af- 
ford all the advantages desirable. It is a steel 
instrument resembling the thumb nail, only al- 
lowed to project something further beyond the 
end of the thumb, and of course is capable of 
receiving a keen edge. It extends back to near 
the second joint of the thamb, and is secured to 
it with a tape from the inncr end to the middle,the 
outer end being more firmly fastened with a small 
wire to the end of the thumb nail. It would 
seem, however, that the tape is the only fasten- 
ing that cen well be depended on, unless the 
operator allows his nail to become undaly elonga- 





ted, nor do we deem any other fastening ncces- 
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sary. The organs to be removed may readily be 
detected by the sense of touch, and the thumb 
will not be inthe least encumbered with the 
false nail, the edge of which may be guarded 
by the closed hand, and may be introduced and 
used successfully without in the least lacera- 
ting the contiguous parts, or causing an undue 
flow of blood, or unnecessary pain. We re- 
gard the improvement as a valuable one. 
a ee , 
[Written for the Valley Farmer.] 
GARGET IN EWES. 


Eps. Vaucey Farmer :—Is there such a dis- 
ease among sheep (ewes) as garget? I ask be 
cause | do not recollect having seen anything of 
the kind mentiooed in any of the agricultural 
journals. Some three or four weeks since our 
herder noticed two or three ewes with swelled 
bags (usually ove side only). When caughtand 
milked, the milk was clotted like the garget in 
cows, with this difference: that the thin part 
was more watery—often nearly transparent. 
The first two attacked died, and several more 
were more or less affected. After a day or so 
the swelling would extend in front of the udder, 
halfway to the foreleg,in a ridge as large as 
&u man’s arm. We tried several remedies in vain, 
until in looking over some of the old numbers 
of the Farmer we accidentally came across a re- 
ceipt for garget in cows, viz: Raw linseed oil 
rubbed on the udder once or twice a day. We 
tried it as a dernier resort, und have not lost 
one since, although we have had several pa- 
tienta. We ure on tne eve of departure for 
Texas with our flocks (Merinoes), but we hope 
when once situated to be @ constant reader of 
your valuable paper. 

Thinking, however, that possibly our experi- 
ence might be of some service to the few wool- 
growers in this State, you can,if you think 
proper, lay it before your readers. 

Traly Yours, 
Nicwots & Dickson. 
Joka, Jasper Co. Mo. Aug. idth, 1859. 


In answer to the enquiries of our correspond- 
ents we will stute that the ewe, like the cow, is 
subject to the disease known as garget. Indeed 
itis thought to be more common to the ewe 
thanthecow. Garget is simply aninflammation 
of the udder, and is usually caused by too great 
accumulation of milk at the period of lambing, 
or in consequence of the death of the lamb. It 
is not generally regarded so serious in the Uni- 
ted States as it is in Great Britain. 

Treatment.—We are glad to learn that the 
remedy recommended in the Valley Farmer for 
cows proved a specific in the cases referred to 
by our correspondenis. We will, however, give 
another course practiced by experienced sheep 
raisers in this country: Drain the milk partly 
from the bag so that the hungry lamb will butt 
and, work at it an unusual time in pursuit of its 
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food, and afterwards bathing it a few times in 
cold water, will in most cases bring speedy re- 
lief. 

English veterinarians recommend warm fo- 
mentations, but cold water usually answers all 
that is required. When it occurs in conse- 
qrence of the death of the lamb the milk should 
be drawn a few times, at increasing intervals, 
washing the udder for some time in cold water 
at each milking. In cases of obdurate indura- 
tion the udder should be annointed with iodine 
Ointment. If there is great fever in the system, 
an ounce of Epsom salts may be given. 





+7 ee — 
(Written for the Valley Farmer.] 
SHEEP vs. DOGS. 


Eps. Vatiey Farmer :—I wish through your 
valuable periodical to call public attention to a 
very serious evil which has thus far been toler- 
ated. I allude to the hundreds of thousands of 
worse than useless dogs which are allowed to 
ramble about. Go in whatsoever direction you 
will, in the rural districts of this State, you can 
often count from three to five dogs at a house, 
which get but little, if any, feed from their 
Owners ; and, as a very natural consequence, 4 
geeat portion of them will help themselves to 
any of the smaller domestic animals—especial- 
ly shoats and sheep they seem particularly fond 
of. If we could obtain a correct statistical ac- 
count of the vast numbers of the above named 
animals which are destroyed in every twenty- 
four hours throughout the year by dogs, in Mis- 
souri, it would be truly frightful. 

I am fully convinced that one good dog, 
properly trained and fed, is better for a fam- 
ily than a dozen unfed and untrained curs.— 
This Stave is eminently adapted to sheep raising, 
and it would be avery profitable branch of hus: 
bandry but for the abovenamed pests. Four 
years ago I purchased a flock of sheep, vainly 
hoping tv realize something by sheep and wool 
raising ; but after four years’ unwearied atten- 
tion, my flock at the present time numbers bat 
about thirty per cent. more than I first bought, 
and I think this nearly an average of most ot 
my neighbors’? success. Make what enquiries 
you will, the reply is nearly unanimous that we 
raise a reasonable quantity of lambs, but the 
dogs are so destructive it is difficult to keep our 
complement. 

Until our Legislature can be prevailed on to 
pass a stringent law, limiting one dog to a fam- 
ily, and imposing a heavy tax on all above that 
number, and having special reference to female 
dogs, the farmers of Missouri will have to 
abandon what would be one of the most pleas- 
ant and profitable branches of their business. 
By imposing ‘a heavy tax on dogs, and leaving 
the funds in the hands of each county treasurer, 
all persons having sheep killed by dogs, might, 
upon giving proper proof, get compensation, 
where it was not known whose dogs did the 
mischief. Tomas Mkuiem 

Lamine, Cooper Co. Mo. 
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Horticultural Display at the Fourth An- 
nual Fair of the St. Louis Agricult- 
uraland Mechanical Association. 


It becomes our duty to chronicle the exhibi- | 


tion in this department of the great St. Louis 
Fair, for 1853, which, under the auspices and 
management of the St. Louis Horticultural So- 
ciety, has proved a decided and triumphant 
success. 

Notwithstanding the fears that were enter- 
tained by its friends that the fruit show would 
be small, in consequence of the unfavorable 
season for fruits; and the plant show meagre 
from the ovstinate refusal of some of the lar- 


gest growers to contribute; yet every depart- | 


ment was well filled, and Floral Hali was over- 
flowing in every part with fruits, flowers, plants, 
&c. Indeed, there was rot half room enough 
to display everything to advantage; while, for 
the comfort and convenience of the specta- 
tors, the passages were decidedly too narrow, 
being literally jammed from morning till night, 
each day, by a delighted and admiring throng. 

On entering Floral Hall by the north door, 
the first object that strikes the beholder is a 
tall pillar, composed mainly of grains, corn, 
wreaths of evergreen, with a cornice or top of 
vegetables and fruits, and base or pedestal of 
same; a tribute to Ceres, but thought by some 
to be out of place in this temple, where Flora 
and Pomona alone are supposed to preside. 


But whatever may be said of this, certainly the 


beautiful creation on the right, was a master- 


————— — 


The green-house plants, which were tastefully 
arranged, in irregular groups, in different parts 
of the Hall, were from Mrs. Coons and Mrs. 
Stansbury, Mr. Beyer, Mr. Krausnick and Mr. 
Elleard of the Abbey, with some smaller con- 
tributions from others. 

The Dahlias and other cut flowers from Mr. 
J. W. Michel, Gravois Road, were very fine, 
and attracted a good deal of attention, as did 
also the choice Roses, Verbenas, and other cut 
flowers fro. Carew Sanders & Co., Charles 
Connon, and others. Illinois was well repre- 
sented, in this department, by Mr. F. K. Phenix, 
of Bloomington, who had fine Dahlias, Verbe- 
nas, Phloxes, and other cut flowers; large vases 
of flowers, evergreens, &c. There were numer- 
ous other contributors of boquets, cut flowers, 
&c., whose names we did not learn, but all of 
whom assisted to make up the tout ensemble of 
floral attraction. 

In Floral Designs, Mrs. Stansbury, Mr. Kyle, 
| Chas. Connon, J. W. Miche), and others, were 
| contributors, while Mr. Chalmers had a design 





|or model of flower garden, with greenhouse, 
| grass-plat, flower beds, &e. 

| Among the principal exhibitors of Fruit, were 
| Messrs. Husmann and Manwaring, of Hermann, 
|Mo., who had forty-two varieties of apples, 
seven of pears, eighteen of native grapes, and 
| one of quince—a splendid display. 

Dr. A. W. McPherson, of Allenton, St. Louis 
| County, exhibits about fifteen varieties of ap- 
ples; Messrs. Mallinckrodt, of Augusta, Mo., 
| @ fine collection of apples, &c; Mr. C. H. Ha- 





} vens, of Melrose, this county, apples, grapes, 
| &c. &e. Wm. Sigerson, of St. Charles County, 
had also a fair display. For representatives 
|from the North, Messrs. Ellwanger & Barry 
| contributed a large collection of apples, pears, 
and plums; E. Barnard, of Geneva, N. Y., a 
fine show of pears; Horr & Beebe, of Da- 
| buque, Iowa, some sixteen varieties of apples— 
| handsome specimens, not so large as the same 
| varieties here, but clear-skinned, fine and 
| weighty. The same may be said of the Northern 
|pears and apples, as compared with those 
grown in this latitude. 
| In Peaches, the principal variety exhibited 
| was the Heath Cling, all others being past their 
| season, though severai late freestone seedlings 
| of merit were exhibited. 


Messrs. Ivers & Ameiss, of St. Louis County, 


piece of skill and artistic talent, as was plainly | make a splendid display of Quinces ; and John 


evinced by theuniversal admiration of all behold- | 
ers. To those of our readers who did not have the | 
pleasure of seeing this work of art, we can only | 
say that no description we can give of it, will} 
do justice to it; while to those who saw it, no| 
description is needed to bring it again vividly 
before the mind’s eye, when recalling some of 
the features of the great Fair before them again 
after reaching their homes. Suffice it to say, it 
was a representation of rocky, wooded scenery, 
embracing moss-grown rocks, cascade, foun- 
tain, waterfall, and a miniature luke—pines, 
ferns, aquatics, &c., &c., growing on its banks 
—and was the work of a real natural artist, 
Mr. M. G. Kern, of Alton, on whom it reflects 
much credit. 





Ilogan has a fine lot of truly mammoth Pears 
or winter uses. 


Messrs. Carew Sanders & Co., of St. Louis 
Nursery, exhibited four varieties of Everbear- 
ing Raspberries, loaded with ripe fruit, inclu- 
ding Ohio Everbearing, Belle de Fontenay, 
Merveille de Four Seasons, and Catawissa, in 
large quantity. . 

We were glad to see the Kitchen Garden 
much better represented this season than usual. 
The beets, pumpkins, squashes, egg-plants, &c., 
were truly of mammoth proportions. Celery 
and cabbage were of fair size for this latitude, 
while there were sweet potatoes of all colors and 
of giant sizes. Irish potatoes were well repre- 
sented, and a satisfactory display of all kinds 
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made, creditable alike to the exhibitors and to | Michael Poeschel, Hermann, Mo., for Norton’s 


the West. | 
Below we give a list of the awards in all! 


these departments. 
FRUITS. 
Summer, Failand Winter, Husmann & 


Manwaring, lst premium. 
” Summer, Fall and Winter, Wm. Siger- 
son, 2d premium. 
“ Fall and Winter, E. S. Capps, Logan, 
Illinois, Medal. 
Apples and Pears. E. Barnard, hon. mention. 
s¢ Fall and Winter, J. R. Woods, 
Alton, Ulinois, hon. mention. 
Fall and Winter, A. W. Mc- 
Phersop, hon. mention and 
Medal. 
Fall and Winter, R. A. Moore, 
Belleville, [1]. hon. mention. 
Peaches (Best). Bushel, Julius Mallinckrodt, Ist 
premium, $20. 
6 Best display, John Sappington, St. 
Louis County, lst premium, $10. 
si Second best, C. W. Spalding, St. 
Louis County, 2d premium, Medal. 
ss Seedlings, C. J. Abbott, St. Louis 
County, lst premium, $10. 
se Seedlings, P. S. Lanham, St. Louis 
County, 2d premium, Medal. 


Apples. 


| 
| 


‘ce “cc 


“ “ 


Pears. Autumn, Husmann & Manwaring, Ist 

premium, $5. 

6 Autumn, H. S. Long, St. Louis Coun- 
ty, 2d premium, Medal. 

sd Winter, Ellwanger & Barry, 1st pre- 
mium, $5. 

e Winter, E. Barnard makes a fine show. 

sg Best collection, by exhibitors Ellwan- 
ger & Barry, Ist premium, $10. 

ad Best for preserving, John Hogan, St. 


Louis, dis. nremium. 

Best sample from vineyard 1-2 acre 
or more, John Boster, St. Genevieve, 
Mo., lst premium, $25. 

oi Best sample, Husmann & Manwaring, 

2d premium, Medal. 

ss Best 6 bunches, Husmann & Manwar- 

ing, lst premium, $5. 

66 Best 6 bunches, John Bester, 2d pre- 

mium, Medal. 


Grapes. 


nad Best collection by one exhibitor, ITus- 
mann & Manwaring, premium, $5. 
« Hothouse, George Scherer, St. Louis 


County, premium, $5. 
Best 3 var’s, Eliwanger & Barry, pre- 
mium, $5. 
Quinces. 12 or more in number, J. Ivers, St. 
Louis, lst premium, $5. 
- 12 or more in number, David Ameiss, 
St. Louis, 2d premium, Medal. 


Plums. 


MISCELLANEOUS OR DISCRETIONARY PREMIUMS. 
Miss Todd, Ind., honorable mention and $5, for 
well-grown Herbemont Grapes. 
C. H. Haven, St. Louis County, for Fruit De- 
sign, premium, $10. 
Husmann & Manwaring, for Bearing Branch 
Herbemont Grapes, Medal. 


Virginia Grapes, Medal. 

Michael Poeschel, Hermann, Mo., for best Seed- 

ling Grapes, Medal. 

Henry Rasche, Hermann, Seedling Winter Apple, 

Medal. 

Carew Sanders & Co., St. Louis County, Cata- 

wissa Raspberry, premium, $5. 

Carew Sanders & Uo., for best collection of 

Evergreens, premium, $10. 
Jonathan Jones, St. Louis County, for collec- 
tion of Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Medal. 
PLANTS, FLOWERS, &c. 

Greenhouse Plants. Best collection, Mrs. Mary 
Coons, $50. 

Best coliection by private 
gardener, C.M. Elleard 
Abbey Park, $50. 

Most tastefully arranged 
group, Charles Byer, 
St. Louis Co., lst prem. 

E. C. Krausnick, St. Louis 
County, 2d premium. 

12 varieties with Showy 
Leaves, Mrs. Coons, 
premium. 

6 var’s Climbing Plants in 
bloom, J. W. Michel, 
premium. 

Petunias. 4 var’s, J. W. Michel, lst prem:um. 

Geraniums. 6 var’s, Mrs. Coons, lst premium. 

$e * J. W. Michel, 2d premium. 

Floral Designs. J. W. Michel, lst premium. 

“ Mrs. G. L. Stansbury, 2d prem, 

Large Vase or Basket. F. K. Phenix, Bloom- 
ington, lst premium. 

Mrs. M. Michei, 2d pre- 
mium. 

Suspended Basket, Mrs. Stansbury, Ist prem. 

- = Mrs. Dr. C. W. Spalding, 
2d premium. 

Table Boquet. M. T. Reed, lst premium. 

ae Miss A. Michel, 2d premium. 
bas Chas. Connon, gratuity $3. 

Hand Boquets. Best pair, C. Byer, lst prem. 

- - M. T. Reed, 2d prem. 

F. K. Phenix, Ist 


6 “ 


6e se 


Be “c 


it) ce 


Miscellaneous Cut Flowers. 


premium. 
e 6 Carew Sanders & 
Co., 2d prem. 
Roses. 24 var’s, Carew Sanders & Co., Ist 
premium. 
- 24 var’s, J. W. Michel, 2d premium. 
$6 12 var’s, Chas. Connon,.1st premium. 
wi o Carew Sanders & Co., 2d 
premium. 
Verbenas. 12 var’s, Carew Sanders & Co., Ist 
premium. 
sd 12 var’s, F. K. Phenix, 2d prem. 
Phloxes. 6 var’s, F. K. Phenix, lst premium. 
‘sc 


«OJ. W.. Michel, 2d premium. 

Dahlias. Best display, J. W. Michel, lst prem. 
a a M. T. Reed, 2d prem. 
as 24 varieties, J. W. Michel, lst prem. 
sed ved F. K. Phenix, 2d prem. 
sd 12 “ fF. K. Phenix, Ist prem, 
66 “CJ. W. Michel, 2d premium. 

Hardy Perrenials, Best collection, J. W. Mich- 





Husmann & Manwaring, for best half bushel of 
apples of one variety, Medal. 





el, lst premium. 
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VEGETABLE PRODUCTS. 


Irish Potatoes (Best). Bushel, Carew Sanders & 
Co., premium, $10. 


«c Best collection, Carew San- 
ders & Co., premium, $25. 
e For number of varieties, John 


Sappington, hon. mention. 
Sweet Potatoes (Best). Busbel, Walter Dorsey, 
premium, $10. 


Yellow Turnips (Best). Peck, H. T. Long, pre- | 


mium, $5. 
Flat Turnips (Best). Peck, H. T. Long, prem. $5. 
Sugar Beets (Best). Peck, m. T. Reed, prem. $5. 
Turnip Beets (Best). Peck, J. H. Tiebe, prem. 
$5 


Mangel Wurtzel. Wm. Murdock, premium $5. 
Parsnips (Best). Peck, J. Richardson, prem. $5. 
Salsify. 3 bunches, John H. Tiebe, prem. $5. 
Celery. 12 stalks, Wm. P. Fenn, premium $). 
at Special premium, offered by Planter’s 
House, for best 12 stalks of celery, 

awarded to same, $20. 


Rhubarb. 10 bunches, Carew Sanders & Co., 
premium, $5. 

Cabbage. 5 heads,Carew Sanders & Co., pre- 
mium, $5. 

Endive. 5 heads, John H. Tiebe, premium $5. 


Tomatoes. A peck, John H. Bentzer, prem. $5. 
Egg Plants. 6 best, Thos. Lebaume, prem. $5. 
Pumpkins (Best). J. M. Harding, prem. $5. 
Squashes (Best). J. I. Tiebe, premium, $5. 
Best collection of vegetables by one exhibitor, 
special premium by Barnum & Fogg, J. H. 
Tiebe, $15. 
Silver-skin Onions. From William Murdock, 
highly recommended. 
Peppers, in variety. From William Murdock, 
highly recommended. 
From John Mollenbeck, high- 
ly recommended. 
From Jonathan Jones, highly re- 
commended. 
The vegetable products were all from St. 
Louis County, competition being confined to 
that county alone. 


LOO ——-_—————-— 


NEW YORK AND BROOKLYN HOR- 
TICULTURAL EXHIBITIONS. 

In connection with the Agricultural Fair of 
the American Institute, the New York Horticul- 
tural Society held its annual exhibition of 
fruits, flowers and vegetables, in the large halls 
of the Third Avenue Railroad Depot, between 
Sixty-fifth and Sixty-sixth Streets, New York. 
The exhibition opened on ‘'uesday, the 20th of 
September. The weather proving extremely 
rainy and unpleasant during the three days as- 
signed for the continuance of the exhibition, 
it was deemed advisable to extend both the Ag- 
ticultural and Horticultural Fairs into the week 
following. 

The Brooklyn Horticultural Society (we 
think) unwisely fixed upon the same days for 


Orange Carrots. 


Lima Beans. 
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| ant weather, we made but one hasty visit to 
| these fairs, and regretted, extremely, the con- 

tinuance of such a war with the elements and 
| the goddess Pomona; for the displays were so 
| grand, that every lover of horticulture and its 
{fruits would have been delighted to witness 
|them. As it was, the receipts at these two 
| branches of the American Institute, fell far 
‘short of the expenses; and the result proved 
| equally unsatisfactory to the Brooklyn Horti- 
_ cultural Society. 


Amid such magnificent displays of fruits, 
|flowers and vegetables, we were forcibly im- 
| pressed with the contrast between the great va- 
| riety and superior excellence of these, and the 
| almited number of the most common sorts which 
| we cultivated in this State twenty-five years 
ago; affording us the most gratifying evidence 
of the vast improvements that have been made 
in horticulture during this period. 

As a matter of course, Messrs. Ellwanger & 
Barry, and their neighbors of Rochester, and 
the other prominent cultivators, were present 
with their usual number of choice specimens of 
fruits, &c. as well as many of the amateur cul- 
tivators in the more immediate vicinity of 
these two great cities. Of the number of vari- 
eties exhibited by the most distinguished culti- 
vators, and the premiums awarded, want of 
space forbids us to speak. 

Of grapes, grown under glass, we have never 
seen a better display of superior specimens. 
Those exhibited by a lady, Mrs. Durfee, of Fall 
River, Mass. were the best, and took a splendid 
| premium in silver plate. Of the improvement 
|in the line of garden vegetables, we need only 
allude to a portion of those exhibited by a sin- 
gle cultivator, Mr. W. S. Carpenter, of West- 
chester county. Besides a contribution of more 
than 100 varicties of fruits, Mr. Carpenter oc- 
cupied a whole table running across one of the 
large halls, with a great variety of vegetables; 
among these, were 60 varieties of potatoes, 
some of which were of immense size; 21 vari- 
eties of tomatoes (some from the Feejee [s- 
lands); 25 varieties of squashes, one from 
Honolulu, Sandwich Islands, of which, from a 
single seed, he raised 50 large specimens; be- 
sides these, a great variety of other vegetables, 
some of which were rare novelties. In the line 
of mammoth squashes, the well-known editor of 
the New York Herald, received the first premi- 
um, the largest of these weighing 175 pounds ; 
besides squashes, Mr. Bennett made a very fine 
display of the leading kinds of garden vegeta- 





their exhibition. Owing to the cold, unpleas-| bles, which affords encouragement to other 
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gentlemen who have grown gray in the souls 
of the quill. 
The exhibition of fruits and vegetables, after | 


the close of the fair in Third Avenue, is contin- | 
ued at the great Fair of the American Institute, | 
in Palace Garden, on Sixth Avenue, which usu- | 


ally remains open several weeks. 


- > © 


IONA, NEAR PEEKSKILL, N. Y.— 
NEW AMERICAN GRAPES. 


On our way to the New York State Fair, by 
invitation and appointment, we called at * Io- 
na,” the residence of Dr. C. W. 
with commendable zeal, has turned his attention 


to the extensive propagation of New American 


Grapes. We had frequently met, at the vari- 
ous fruit exhibitions, with specimens of the new 
grapes grown by Dr. Grant; but we were not 
prepared to witness so extensive an establish- | 
ment as his, exclusively devoted to this one | 
great object. 
years the Isabella and Catawba grapes, have | 
coastituted the chief varieties cultivated in the! 
United States, but of late yeurs, these have be- 
come subject to disease, and particularly the 
Isabella (which is best suited to the more 


.thern portions of the Union) is now consider- | 


ed a general failure. The cause of this failure 
we will not now attempt to discuss. 
The rapidly increasing taste for horticultural | 


Grant, who, | 


For a considerable number of | 


alii. hardiness and productiveness, stands 
| the Delaware. Of this variety, the Doctor has 
nearly 25,000 plants ready for market. 

Could the farmers of the country, generally, 
make themselves familiar with the process of 
artificial cultivation employed here, they would 
| bony important lessons in vegetable physiolo- 

| gs essential to successful farming, that would 
add millions to the aggregate products of the 
| country annually. 

The soil used for propagating the vines, is a 
compost of sandy earth, stable-manure and 
muck ; of the latter, the island contains almost 
an inexhaustible supply. This is dug during 
the more leisure portions of the year, and after 
going through various manipulations, it is in- 
corporated with the other constituents of the 
soil; it then lays in heaps for four years before 
it is ready for use. Upon the marshes or muck 
' beds, a large quantity of coarse hay is cut, this 
is fed to cattle belonging to the farm, and to oth- 
ers owned in the neighborhood, of which about 
| one-hundred head are annually wintered in the 
yards and stables, for the purpose of converting 
this hay into manure. The various operations 
/connected with the vine-growing, require an 
}average of about twenty laborers during the 
year. 

In the winter of 1857-8, Dr. Grant had the 
| misfortune to have two of ‘his extensive propa- 
| gating houses destroyed by fire, containing 


pursuits in this country, has led to the intro- | 10,000 choice plants of the Detaware grape, and 
duction of a number of very superior kinds of | about as many more of other varieties, all ready 
new native grapes; these have been propaga- | for market; and whilethe Doctor’s pecuniary loss 
ted to a limited extent, by nurserymen in differ- | by this disaster was immense, the loss to the 
ent parts of the country; but it has been left to | |country at large was infinitely greater. Dr. 





Dr. Grant to make it an exclusive business, | 
upon an extensive scale, in which he is emi- 
nently successful. 

The island, or point of land, occupied by Dr. 
Grant, is situated in Westchester county, about 
two miles from Peekskill, on the opposite side 
of the Hudson river. It contains several hun- 
dred acres, but forty-two of which are under 
cultivation. The vines are propagated in pots! ¢ 
under glass. There arenine propagating houses, | 
each 200 feet long and 22 feet wide, all covered | 
with double glass, and are heated with steam. 
These buildings have been erected at a cost of 
about $25,000. Here are propagated all of the 
new varieties of native grapes, including the 
Delaware, Diana, Anna, Allen’s Hybrid, Can- 
bey’s August, Cassidy, Clara, Concord, Elsing- 
burg, Hartford Prolific, Herbemont, Lenoir, 
Logan, Louisa, Rebecca, To Kalon and Union 
Village. Atthe head of these, for superior 


| Grant is an intelligent and enthusiastic cultiva- 
tor, devoting the entire energies of body and 
mind almost exclusively to this department of 
| cultivation, and witha success that we have 
| seldom if ever before witnessed, and which is 
destined to extend the choicest blessings over a 
wide region of country. In additiun to grapes 
we saw here quite a nursery of Downing’s Evy- 
erbearing Mulberry trees. This is a most val- 
| uable acquisition to our list of small fruits.— 

Those who are only familiar with the common 
mulberries of the country, must taste this to be 
able to appreciate its merits. This variety is a 
seedling of the celebrated Vorus Multicaulis, 
grown by Charles Downing, Esq. of Newburgh. 
It proves to be entirely unlike its parent. It 





trees, producing a fruit far superior to the 
raspberry, making excellent pies and puddings, 
as well as being a superior table fruit when un- 





forms one of the most ornamental deciduous . 
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cooked. It is everbearing, or rather extends 
its season of bearing for about ten weeks, af- 
fording a daily supply through this period.— 
The fruit is large, almost entirely without seeds, 
and of a delightful, rich sub-acid taste. 

We saw one thing at Iona which we were al- 
most wicked enough to covet, viz: the Doctor’s 
library. Since the fire alluded to, he has erected 
a fire-proof building, which contains his exten- 
sive library. Besides the miscellaneous works, 
it probably contains the largest collection of 
ancient books on agriculture and kindred 
subjects to be found in any library in the 
United States. We regret, that owing to previ- 
ous engagements our stay at the island was lim- 
ited to three or four hours. We hardly know 
which afforded us the greatest pleasure—the 
natural beautics in the propagating houses and 
nurseries, and the island generally, or the gen- 
erous hospitality of the Doctor 4d his intelli- 
gent and accomplished lady. 

in a future number we will give a description 
of some of the most valuable of these fruits. 


———-o-)— 


HORTICULTURAL DEPARTMENT 
OF FAIRS. 

The Boonville (Mo.) Observer gives some 
excellent suggestions, which we copy, in regard 
to the Horticultural Exhibitions at Fairs. We 
fully coincide with the remarks. The fruit, 
vegetable, and flower department of the St. 
Louis Fair, is one of its most attractive features. 
Buildings are erected especially for this depart- 
ment, and the articles remain on exhibition 
while the Fair lasts, and are inspected by thou- 
sands who would never see them if they re- 
mained but one day. Fine fruits, vegetables, 
and jiowers, on exhibition, in this manner, at 
zl our county fairs, would do more to advance 
the cause of Horticulture, than almost anything 
we could imagine. “ Seeing is believing ;” and 
when “the people” can see these large and 
luscious fruits, and flowers of every hue, they 
will be induced to make efforts to produce such 
themselves. We commend the following to 
all connected with our county fairs : 

It is evident that some change must be made 
to increase that interest which should be taken 
in horticulture, or this department will sink to 
a level with the gallinarium, shanghai fowl, or 
coop department. On consultation with a num- 
ber of gentlemen who take an interest in the 
Fair, we are inclined to think that one of the 


unoccupied warerooms should be used as w dis- 
play room for plants, fruits, grain, and vegeta- 


es, there to remain throughout the Fair, and 
then to be returned to the proper owners. Fruit 





growers are limited in their zeal to display fine 
fruits, because the multitude who assemble on 
*¢ horse-day exhibitions ” do not see the fruits, 
the same being sold at the end of the first day, 
and the proceeds appropriated as the rroperty 
of the Society. If fruits and vegetables were 
tastefully arranged, labelled, and retained in 
charge of the Society, throughout the Fair, 
proper pride and emulation would be exerted, 
and the justice of returning them, would exert 
an influence immeasurably in advance of the 
very inconsiderable benefit derived by the So- 
ciety from appropriating such things as its own. 
Horticulturists, or gardeners, are usually men 
who have to husband their resources for a live- 
lihood ; and so long as the Suciety regards artic- 
les exhibited under the head of orchard and 
garden as donations to the Society, to be sold 
at the end of the first day, so long will the dis- 
play of fruits and vegetables be meagre and 
disproportionate to the importance of this fea- 
ture of each year’s exhibition. 

Concerning the first day’s exhibition, we 
would suggest that the use of one of the ware- 
houses for the display cf fruits and vegetables, 
would relieve the ring of encumbrances, and 
business would rrogress more rapidly. We 
would further urge that the business of the 
first committee, on the first day, is too tedious. 
The committee which determines the quality of 
sixty or eighty samples of pickles, should be 
relieved from passing judgment on a no less 
quantity of preserves, instead of testing butter, 
cheese, jellies, honey, cake, ham, lard, bread, 
and eighty or one hundred samples of hermeti- 
cally sealed fruits; the whole comprising con- 
siderably upwards of two hundred samples. 
Four or five committees would do the work 
faster and better than one. The committee 
under the head of “ orchard,” should also be 
divided. The wine committee should be a dis- 
tinct committee. 

No person’s tongue is in fit condition to de- 
cide the relative merits of wines, after having 
been perverted by tasting forty or fifty varieties 
of apples, pears, peaches, quinces and grapes. 
If one committee must do ali, then wines should 
be the first on the list. By appropriating a 
warehouse to fruits, vegetables, and ladies’ 
work—the latter belonging to the second day’s 
exhibition—the ring would be so relieved, that 
horses might constitute a considerable part of 
every day’s exhibition, contributing to the in- 
terest of these two days, and materially aug- 
menting the gate fees and assets of the Society. 
The introduction of saddle horses and a pony 
sweepstake on the second day, was a successful 
experiment, and we know that this arrangement 
has worked admirably in Boone. 


-><eo 





Pacxinc Fruits ror Lone Distances.—I 
may here state, that I have found no better 
method in all my experience (which has extend- 
ed over a period of twenty years) with all kinds 
of fruits, varying in distances from fifty to five 
hundred miles. It simply is—box, soft paper 
and sweet bran; a box !s chosen in size accord- 
ing to the quantity to be sent. A layer of bran 
is put on the bottom; then each bunch of 
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grapes is held by the hand over asheet of pa- 
per; the four corners of the paper are brought 
up to the stalk and nively secured, then laid on 
its side in the box, and so on until the first 
layer is finished; Then fill the whole over with 
bran, and give the box a gentle shake as you 


proceed. Begin the second layer as the first 
and so on until the box is completed. Thus, 
with neat hands, the bloom is preserved, and 
may be sent to any distance; but with clumsy 
hands quite the contrary, and often an entire 
failure, as the putting in and taking out of the 
box are the most important points to be observ- 
ed. Ihave invariably packed sixty or eighty 
bunches of grapes, and fifty or sixty dozen of 
eaches or apricots in one box, and reecived 
etters from employers to say that they had ar- 
rived as safe as if they had been taken from 
the trees that morning.—[Mr. Kipp, in English 
Cottage Gardener. 


——-— - 


WILLOW FOR HEDGES. 

There are a very considerable variety of the 
willows, from the most delicate osier, to stems 
forming a considerable tree. Some of the 
strongest growing kinds of the brown willow, it 
seems to us, are well adapted to hedge making ; 
and which can be trained in a manner that will 
occupy much less room than the Osage Orange, 
and which may be trained and kept in order at 
much less cost of labor. {t would be well 
for farmers situated upon our great Western 
prairies to try the different varieties of willow, 
and adopt different modes of training, in order to 
arrive at the most proper plan of planting and 
training the hedge. We understand that a 
movement of this kind has already been made 
to test the value of the Salix purpurea, as a 
hedge plant, in some parts of Illinois. The 
plants are set 30 that they will cross each oth- 
er, leaving diamond-shaped openings, and being 
tied at each cross, they grow and interlace each 
other in such a manner as to make a strong 
fence, which stock will not eat, and the cuttings 
from the annual trimmings can be sold to wil- 
low-workers. A hedge of this kind can be 
plowed very near to, as the cutting of the roots 
does not cause the increase of sprouts. The 
plants are readily propagated by cuttings, and 
the growth, up to the size necessary for a 
hedge, is very rapid; but when formed into a 
hedge it may be checked and kept within proper 
limits with little labor. We should consider 
the soil of the prairies well adapted to the 
growth of this family of plants, and when train- 
ed with that object in view, the cutting of the 
annual prunings may be turned to very profita- 
ble account. 





MONTHLY HINTS FOR THE GARDEN. 


BY CAREW SANDERS. 


November. 


The flower garden in November will present 
but little that is very gay and attractive ; per- 
haps a few straggling blooms of Roses, and, 
possibly, Jack Frost may let the glorious Chrys- 
anthemum alone till the middle or even latter 
end of the month. These last close up the 
scene till another year. 

But a brilliant closing it is; for after the 
Danlia, Salvia, and a host of other summer fa- 
vorites are swept from the garden—after the 
Rose and the ever favorite little Verbena have 
dwiudled to a few straggling, imperfect blos- 
soms—the Chrysanthemum shines out in all its 
glory, bearing an immense profusion of its 
showy flowers, of numerous colors, from bright- 
est of yellow, to the purest of white and deepest 
f red, with all the shades and tints that combi- 
nations of these three colors are capable Of 
making, and a rangein size of flowers from the 
daisy almost up to the huge Dahlia. They are 
& gorgeous sight indeed, and withal hardy, or 
so nearly so, that a slight covering is ali that 
is needed to preserve them through the winter. 

Perhaps many of our readers have seen only 
a few old fashioned varicties, with loose, open 
flowers, and indistinct colors, and are not aware 
that there are now scores of named vurieties, 
with vast improvements in size, shape and co}- 
or, over those above alluded to. The Pompone 
or daisy Chrysanthemum is especially beautiful, 
and a most valuable addition to this class of 
plants, with flowers small, but very full and 
double, like the daisy, and blooming in immense 
profusion. We will at some future time tell 
our readers how to grow them in pots with a sge- 
lection ofthe best varieties. 

Bulbs of all hardy kinds may and should be 
all planted according to the directions given in 
a late number, during all this month. 





HYACINTHS AND OTHER BULBS, IN POTS AND GLASS- 
ES, FOR BLOOMING IN THE WINTER. 


“For this purpose single Ilyacinths, and such 
as are designated early among the double, are to 
be preferred. Single Ilyacinths are generally 
held in less estimation than doubleones. Their 
colors, however, are more vivid, and their bells, 
though smaller, are more numerous; some of 
the sorts are exquisitly beautiful ; they are pre- 
ferable for flowering in winter to most of the 
double ones, as they bloom two or three weeks 
earlier and are very sweet scented. Roman 
Narcissus, Double Jonquills, Polyanthus Nar- 
cissus, Persian Cyclamen and Crocus, also make 
a fine appearance in the parlor during winter. 

“It is a remarkable circumstance of the Cro- 
cus, that it keeps its petals expanded during 
tolerably bright candle or lamp light, in the 
same way as it does during the light of the sun. 
If the candle be removed, the Crocus close their 
petals as they do in the garden when a cloud ob- 
scures the sun, and when the artificial light is 
restored they open again, as they do on the re- 
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turn of the direct solar rays.”»—[ Dreer’s Cata- 
logue. 

In order to bloom bulbs well in pots or glays- 
es, they should be induced to root well, before 
making any growth of top, and this is done by 
plasting them early in their pots, &c. and plung- 
ing the pots in ashes, sawdust or similar mate- 
rial, in a cold frame. Glasses may be placed in 
the cellar to accomplish this end, and they may 
then be introduced to light and warmth, as 
wanted during the winter. 

Alterations in the flower garden, such as the 
formation of walks and roads, making new beds 
and borders, may be proceeded with advantage- 
ously, and some planting may be done; but on 
account of the damages of heaving out by frost 
we recommend the most of that to be left till 
spring, though any new beds or borders intend- 
ed for shrubs or flowers next season would be 
greatly improved by being trenched or dug up 
roughly, as the frost will disintegrate, pulver- 
ize and sweeten the soil, and fit it for the re- 
ception of delicate-rooted plants next year. 

inally, instead of deserting the garden, now 
that it has lost its attractions, go to work and 
clean every place up neatly asif for a festival ; 
let the grass and edyes, the walks and beds, be 
all overnauled and put in good order; remove 
all decayed, blackened remnants of former 
splendor ; leave no unsightly thing to stare you 
in the face every time you look out on thescene; 
let the evergreens have a chance to show them- 
selves off; open all drains an@ watercourses to 
keep the whole garden dry: and then, if a win- 
ter walk in your garden does not have a charm 
af its own, with the rustle of dry leaves ander 
your feet—the very poetry of motion, and the 
plaintive sigbing of the wind in the evergreens 
—the Molian music of the season—we shall be 
much disappointed and mistaken. 


THE FRUIT GARDEN. 

In the Fruit Garden, supposing all the plant- 
ing to be done, towards the end of the month 
tke principal thing to do will be to take care of 
the newly planted and small trees of all kinds. 
Some of these will require staking, and all will 
doubtless be benefitted by a mound of earth 
drawn up around the bottom of the stem. With 
trees planted in rows in the nursery, or the 
small fruits, such as gooseberries, currants, &c. 
this can be easily and neatly accomplished with 
the plow. By all means let it be done, as it may 
be the means of saving hundreds of trees from 
injury and death. The furrow thus made by 
the plow acts as asurface drain to carry off 
heavy dashes of rain and melted snow, and 
the ridge or mound is drained dry. Bewides the 
roots of the young trees are covered several 
inches deep with the svil, so that the thawing of 
a day’s sun does not reach them; the soil in 
the ridge itself being dryer cannot heave by ex- 
pansion like a flat surface. 

Strawberries that were planted late should 
have a good covering of littery manure to pre- 
vont their being lifted out of ground, while all 
beds that have not filled the ground will be the 
better for a sprinkling of leaf-mould or some 
other decayed vegetable matter. 

Raspberry canes that you have the least sus- 
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picion of being tender, in order to save their 
buds full and intact for next year, should be 
bent down and covered, but we think some dry 
material-—corn stalks or evergreen boughs—is 
better than covering them with soil, from the 
dampness, with which the latter enfolds them, 
especially in retentive soils like ours. It some- 
times rots the bark, and even destroys the 
canes. The raspberry is a hardy plant, but 
from the peculiar drying effects of our winter 
winds and sun, itis liable to fairly dry out, shriv- 
el andj its juices evaporate. On the other hand 
too much moisture surrounding them, and bein 
of less firm wood than most woody plants, an 
in fact a sort of half-wooded, halt-herbditeems 
plant, decomposition of the organic structure 
often follows. The same remarks apply equal- 
ly well to all kinds of tender roses. 

Pruning any of the hardy fruits may be pro- 
ceeded with atany dry, leisure time, during 
early winter. The object of pruning is to reg- 
ulate the form and growth of the tree while 

oung, and to promote fruitfulness, vigor and 
ongevity in its maturer years. Timely thin- 
ning and disbudding while young, or anything 
that will prevent the necessity of lopping off 
large branches as the tree gets large, will hel 
to forward all these objects. This should al- 
ways be kept in view by the young orchardist. 

The pruning of currants and gooseberries con- 
sists in thinning out the weak, middle growth, 
leaving a short spur, and shortening the main 
shoots to4 or 5 buds. Cuttings of these may 
also be made and buried, but we advise not to 
plant till spring, unless well mulched, or they 
will be liable in this climate to be heaved out 
by frost. 


WINTER VEGETABLES. 


Instinct teaches the lower animals, the mouse 
and the squirrel, to lay by their store of winter 
provisions. So, also, does man provide for his 
creature comforts by a stock of flour and corn 
meal, of pork and beef. But in addition to this 
— family should have a good supply of winter 
esculents, to season and modify the effects of such 
stimulating food. For this purpose we have sweet 
and Irish potatoes, carrots, parsnips, beets and 
salsify, turnips and cabbage, pumpkins and 
squashes, celery and endive: and now the list is 
not exhausted, for in addition we have many 
of the summer vegetables at mid-winter, nearly 
as fresh as when plucked from the vines, by the 
aid of the modern art of preserving fruits and . 
vegetables fresh. How many of your readers, 
or how large a per centage of Western farmers 
have a supply of these things we should like to 
know. 

All your readers, doubtless, know how to pre- 
serve these things for winter use; but here is a 
plan to keep the sweet potato, that we have not 
seen before, but which is highly recommended, 
and we think well of it. Those who have large 
quantities of them, and no good place to keep 
them in the house, would perhaps do well to 
giveitatrial. We copy from the Prairie Farm- 
er. Itis perhaps full late to comply with all 
the directions : 

‘‘ Always dig before frost, and when the 
ground is very dry; have your beds ready by 
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then put on dry straw about one foot deep; then | 

ut on the potatoes, about twenty-five bushels 
in a bank; next put on straw one foot deep on 
them; then dirt at least one-foot thick, well 
packed. Shelter them with a good shelter to 


keep them dry. Leave no air-hole, but rather | 


try to exclude the air entirely. Potatoes thus 


put up are not affected by the changes of the 


weather, which generally rot the potato. If 
dug when the ground is wet they are almost cer- 
tain to rot.” 


—_-—_—_————_- -> @ &> - —_—-_—-— 


MISSOURI FRUIT GROWERS’ AS- 
SOCIATION. | 


In accordance with a published call, a num-| 
ber of the members of this association convened | 
at Pomological Hall, on the Fair Grounds of | 
the St. Louis Agricultural and Mechanical As- | 
sociation, on Tuesday, the 27th day of Septem- | 
ber, at 8 o’clock, a.m. Many of the members | 
not having arrived, on motion, the society ad- | 
journed, to meet &t the same place on the fol- | 
lowing day, at 1 o’clock, p. mM. 


WEDNESDAY’S PROCEEDINGS. 

The society met pursuant to adjournment, | 
Norman J. Colman, President, in the chair. | 
After which, appropriate remarks were made by 
the President, in which he stated that this 
meeting had been called in accordance with the | 
expressed wishes of the members at the first 
meeting in last January. 

It being announced that the Recording Secre- 
tary had left the State, on motion of Charles | 
Connon, seconded by George Husmann, Dr. L. | 
D. Morse, of Allenton, was unanimously elect- | 
ed Secretary of the Society. 

Mr. George Husmann, of Hermann, Missouri, ' 
presented a specimen of the Rasche apple, | 
which he stated originated with Mr. Rasche, of | 
Hermann. It had been in bearing six years, | 
aad would keep till March. Mr. H. also pre- | 
sented a specimen of seedling apple, which had | 
fruited this year for the first, and had not been | 
named, and also samples of Herbemont and | 
Norton’s Virginia seedling wine. 

On motion, a Committee was appointed to! 
examine and test the qualities of fruits and) 
wives, and report. The President appointed | 
Messrs. Hazeltine, Husmann, Haven, Connon | 
and Ewing. 

Grapgs.—Mr. Haven exhibited an American 
seedling white grape, raised by Mr. Duquette, | 
of Lockport, New York. It was stated that it 
ripens from the lst to the 15th of August. The | 
sample shown had been picked four weeks, and 
had been carried a long distance and roughly | 
handled. It was referred to the same commit- | 
tee. The committee reported through their | 
chairman, Mr. Hazeltine, that this grape is| 
most delicious, well worthy of trial, and if it} 
ripens as early as the middle of August, it must | 
be very valuable. That was as much as they 
could say of it from what they now know.| 
The report was received, and on motion, the 
Secretary was requested to correspond with Mr. 
Duquette, in order to obtain further informa- 
tion in regard to its history, hardiness, &c. 








raising them about ten inches above the ground; | 


Catawba, which it much resembled and to which 


| it was evidently nearly related. 





Mr Pettingill, of Bunker Hill, Ill. presented 
specimens of Meade’s seedling grape. He sta- 
ted that it originated on the place of Mr. Meade, 
Lowell, Mass. in 1847. He wished the vine 
growers of Missouri to examine and test it. It 
was perfectly hardy, and until this year had 
been free from rot. This season, while the 
Catawba and Isabella had nearly all rotted with 
him, this had been but little affected. 

Mr. Husmann said he thought it worthy of 
notice. It was a better table grape than the 


Mr. Haven thought we should not decide too 
quickly in regard to its merits. All things con- 
sidered, he doubted its being a better grape 
than the Catawba. We should not be too ready 
to leave old friends for new. 

Mr. Husmann moved that we consider it well 
worthy of further trial. 

Mr. Hazeltine moved to amend by adding, 
and a better table grape than the Catawba. 
The resolution as amended was adopted. 

On motion of Mr. Haven, a vote of thanks 
was crete to Mr. Pettingill, for his liberal 
sample of the grapes, and for the information 
in regard to it. 

Wixes.—The committee reported that there 
was a difference of opinion among them in re- 
gard to the merits of the Herbemont wine as 
compared with Catawba, a majority thinking 
the Catawba superior. They all agreed in re- 
comending the Herbemont very highly. 

In regard to the wine of Norton’s Virginia, 
the committee reported that they thought it an 
excellent, sound table red wine, combining the 
flavor of Port and Burgundy; and as such, 
likely to be an important addition to our list of 
wines. It suited the taste of a large class of 
people, and thus filled a vacancy. It is really 
a desideratum. They wished to express thanks 
to Mr. Husmann for what he had done in bring- 
ing it prominently to notice. 

Mr. Husmann stated that he had found Nor- 
ton’s Virginia seedling entirely free from rot 
and all other diseases for the last thirteen years ; 
and that while the must of the Catawba weighs 
from 78 to &5 deg. that from Norton’s Virginia 
weighs from 85 to 95 deg. and sometimes as 
high as 98 deg. 

Un motion, the meeting adjourned to 1 
o’clock, P. M. to-morrow. 





THURSDAY’S PROCEEDINGS. 

The meeting was called to order by the Pres- 
ident. The Minutes of Wednesday’s meeting 
were read and approved. 

Serepuinc ArpLes.—Mr Hazeltine, on behalf 
of the Committee to whom was referred the 
new seedling apples presented by Mr. Husmann, 
on Wednesday, reported that they had exam- 
ined the Rasche seedling, and had a favorable 
opinion of it. It was tender, crisp, and of good 
flavor. It must be a valuable variety if it will 
keep till March, as stated. The specimen ex- 
amined being in good eating condition, he 
would not suppose, judging from that one 
specimen, that it would keep so long as March. 
Such, however, might be the case. He had no- 
ticed that all our fruits ripened earlier this 
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year than common. The other seedling offered 
for consideration, not named, was too imma- 
ture to enable the Committee to judge fairly of 
its quality. 

Mr. Hazeltine proceeded to state at some 
length the course pursued by the Cincinnati 
Horticultural Society, in regard to all fruits 
presented for their consideration. He also 
presented in a brief, but very happy and inter- 
esting manner, the great advantages of horti- 
cultural societies, the strong claims they have 
upon the community, and the importance of 
publishing the transactions of such associations 
for the benefit of all. He said we should not 
be too modest in presenting our claims, but 
should keep the matter before the people, and 
should call on citizens for such aid as we might 
need at any time, and it would be generally 
cheerfully given. Such associations were accom- 
plishing much for the prosperity and health of 
the people. For his part, he had been in the hab- 
it of turning his children out among the fruits 
and flowers, there to revel to their satisfaction. 
The result was, that he had not had a doctor in 
his family for five years. 


RaseBERRIES.—Carew Sanders presented some 
beautiful spec'mens of the Catawissa everbear- 
ing raspberry. The berries were hanging very 
thickly upon the canes, in all stages of maturi- 
ty. Mr. S. said that it was undoubtedly of 
American origin, and consequently hardy. 
Berry large, fine flavor, rather soft. If not val- 
uuble as a general market variety, it is valua- 
ble as a market variety for the upper ten, who 
willingly pay large prices for fresh fruit out of 
season. It belongs, probably, to the black-cap 
species, is superior in size, color and produc- 
tiveness to any other everbearing variety. 

Mr. Hazeltine said they had had the Cata- 
wissa on the tables of the Cincinnati Horticul- 
tural Society for weeks and months past. They 
recommended it, and had sold a great many, 
principally to amateurs. Firmness was the 
chief recommendation of the black-cap rasp- 
berry. Earliness, with productiveness, was a 
strong recommendation among market- growers, 
for any variety of fruit. The lowa strawberry 
makes more money than any other strawberry 
in Cincinnati market, because of these qualities 
and hardness. ‘The berry was quite inferior. 
The Catawissa is vastly superior to the Ohio 
everbearing, the latter being comparatively 
tasteless. 

Mr. Overman said he had seen the Catawissa 
on one occasion only, previous to this. He then 
thought it the most splendid thing he had ever 
seen. He was very much elated with the view 
he then had of it in the field. Other varieties 
of fruits fail sometimes, and this then fills, ina 
great measure, the vacancy. On that account 
he prizes it. It never fails. 

Mr. Phoenix said he believed in our ever- 
bearing fruits. The reality of fresh fruits of 
so many varieties during so many months in the 
year, is a great thing, and we may expect great 
things to be yet accomplished in this way. 

On motion of Mr. Woodson, it was 


Resolved, That we consider the Catawissa the 


most valuable of the everbearing varieties, and 
worthy of cultivation for family use. 

Dr. Spalding presented a seedling peach, 
which he said was a superior freestone for this 
time of the year. It wasraised by Mr. Abbott, 
of St. Louis, who had but one tree in bearing. 
It was cut and tasted by the members present, 
and on motion, the fallouieg description was 
agreed to: Medium size, freestone, white flesh, 
very juicy, melting, fine flavor, one of the 
latest. 

Mr. S. presented another seedling peach from 
the same grower, of rather large size, freestone, 
yellow flesh, and of fair quality. 

Dr. Spalding also presented some very per- 
fect and beautiful clusters of the Herbemont 
grape, grown by Miss Todd, a young lady of 
eastern Indiana. His principal motion in ex- 
hibiting it was to show what had been done by 
a young lady, and with the hope of stimulating 
other young ladies to take a practical interest 
in the pleasant and health-giving occupation of 
horticulture. 

On motion adjourned. 

L. D. MORSE, Secretary. 
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NATURE AND ART. 

Nature is the perfection of art. It is the art 
of the Infinite Artist. It evinces the perfection 
of skill and taste; the union of the useful and 
ornamental. A floweris a thing of exquisite 
beauty ; but its use is more wonderful than its 
beauty. A tree is a thing of beauty; but more 
a thing of use. Almost everything in nature is 
both useful and beautiful. Nature is profuse- 
ly, even grandly ornamented. Shall not men 
learn of their Maker, and ornament their homes 
—their farms, gardens, houses? The highest 
human duty is to be like God. It will make 
men wiser and better to cultivate both skill and 
taste, to beautify everything around them. 

Especially should farmers and gardeners be- 
come artists in their professions. If they love 
rural life—love the fields, the groves, the trees, 
the fruits, they ought to testify that love in the 
way to make most beautiful their farms, gar- 
dens and homes. How easy to plant trees for 
shade and fruit; shrubs for flowers; to lay out 
lawns; te set hedges, vines, hardy flower roots. 
How easy to have every home embowered with 
living beauty. 

And villagers too ought to be awakened to 
the skill and work of ornamenting. Every 
street in the whole country should be fringed 
with trees. Villages should be groves of culti- 
vated trees, shrubs and flowers. If villagers 
could realize the immense benefit of such deco- 
rations, how soon would the work of ornament- 


ing be begun in earnest. We want more love 
for nature—more rural taste—more apprecia- 





tion of the works of the All-Perfect Artist. * 
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GRAPE CULTURE IN MISSOURI. 





BY PROF. G. C. SWALLOW. 





[Continued from our last.] 


The vineyards of Boonville yielded the past 
season about 6,000 gallons, worth $12,000. 
Five acres gave a clear profit of $2,000, or $400 
per acre. Mr. Hass made 1550 gallons from 
three acres. 

The Vintage of Hermann was about 100,000 
gallons, from less than 200 acres. At $l per 
gallon, which is less than the value, it will give 
a profit of at least $400 per acre, or of $80,000 
on the 200 acres in cultivation. One small 
vineyard at Hamburg, Mr. Joseph Stuby’s, 
yielded over 1,000 gallons peracre. The entire 
cost of vineyards, soil, ete , till the vines come 
into bearing, varies from $2U0 to $300 per acre; 
annual cost of cultivation after,$50 to $60 per 
acre—ten per cent. on first cost, $20 to $30 per 
acre ; total expense for each year, $70 to $90 per 
acre. So that an income of $100 per annum 
for each acre is sufficient to pay the interest on 
the first cost and the expense of cultivation. 

Judging from the statistics before me, I 
would suppose all our vineyards have yielded 
an average of at least 250 gallons per acre since 
1849, which at an average price per gallon of 
$1.60, would give an annual income of $400, 
and a yearly profit of $300 per acre. So that 
the vine-dresser even in the poorest seasons, 
can scarcely fail of a handsome profit; while in 
good years his gains will far surpass those de- 
rived from any other department of husbandry. 
Bat the profits of our most successful cultiva- 
tora have been much greater. M. Poeschel, of 
Hermann, is said to have made over 400 gallons 
per acre for the last ten years, and an annual 
profit of more than $500 for each acre. 

Such are the favorable results legitimately 
derived from the experience of our vine-dres- 
sers, in their early efforts in a new cvuntry, 
with a soil and climate unknown to the cultiva- 
tors of the grape. All must admit that they 
are most satisfactory. Even if our climate 
does not become more dry; if no more im- 
provements are made nthe modes of culture, 
and if no more favorable localities are obtained, 
grape culture must increase very rapidly, and 
become an important element in our agricultural 
and commercial interests. 

Curmate.—lt will be impossible to give, in the 
few pages allotted to me in this communication, 
the results of our meteorological observations. 
It must suffice to state, in general terms, that 
the extremes of heat and cold are not so 
great as in some of the best grape-growing 
regions; and that the atmosphere in the south- 
ern part of the State is sufficientiy dry. The 
results, in short, present but one very object- 
ionable feature. There are occasional changes 
of temperature so great and sudden as to prove 
somewhat injurious to the grape at certain 
stages of its growth. But it should be observed 
that these changes are not so marked in the 
high table-lands of the south and west as in the 
north and in the valleys of the Missouri and 
Mississippi, where our vineyards are located ; 





and, even where most objectionable, they are 
not so great as in India, and other grape-grow- 
ing districts of the old world. 

That portion of Southern Missouri, extending 
from Newton county in the south-west to Ste. 
Genevieve in the south-east, usually represent- 
ed as the eastern extremity of the Ozark Moun- 
tains, is in fact a table-land varying from 1000 
to 1500 feet above the ocean. In the west it is 
sufficiently undulating to be well drained, while 
in the east it sometimes rises into ridges and 
knobs of moderate elevation. From this table- 
land the country descends by moderate slopes 
in every direction. On the northern slope are 
the head-waters of the Sac, Pomme de Terre, 
Niangua, and Gasconade, flowing into the Mie- 
souri; on the east, the Meramec and the Big, 
flowing into the Mississippi; on the south, the 
waters of the St. Francis, the Courant, and the 
White with its tributaries, descending toward 
Arkansas ; and Spring river and Shoal creek 
on the western slope. 

The valleys of the numerous streams which 
flow from this table-land are at first but little 
depressed below the general level; but the 
farther they descend, the deeper and wider they 
become, till they expand into broad alluvial 
bottoms, bounded by bluffs more or less precip- 
| itous. The fountains are numerous, bold and 
| pure; the streams clear and rapid. The table- 
lands are undulating, with no mountains or 
arid plains to disturb the equable and agreeable 
temperature which usually prevails at that ele- 
vation under the 37th parallel of north latitude. 
There are no swamps or overflowed lands from 
which vapors and noxious exhalations can arise 
to render the air damp and unhealthy. As 
these facts plainly indicate, the summers are 
long, temperate, dry and salubrious,* and the 
winters short and mild. It possesses the clar, 
brilliant skies of Italy, and the dry, bracing air 
of the Western prairies. 

Sor,—Nearly all the soils of Missouri possess 
all the ingredients necessary te the complete 
development of the vine ; but some of them are 
too heavy, wet and cold, unless improved by 
artificial means. This is true to some extent of 
those on the bluffs of the Mississippi and Mis- 
souri, where nearly all the vineyards of our 
State are located. They are based upon the 
Bloff formation, where it contains more clay 
and less lime than in the western counties, 
which possess our best soils. 








* One of the most healthy regions in the coun:ry. 
See Consus Report of 1850. 
(Concluded in our next.] 
~~ 8 > ——_______—. 


NegvtRaLizinG Porson.—** A poison of any 
conceivable description and degree of potency, 
which has been intentionally or accidentally 
swallowed, may be rendered almost instantly 
harmless by simply swallowing two gills of 
sweet oil. An individual with a strong consti- 
tution may take nearly twice the quantity.— 
This oil will most positively neutralize every 
form of vegetable, animal or mineral poison 
with which physicians and chemists are ac- 
quainted. ” 
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HOME READING. 

One of the most pleasant and noblest duties of 
the head of the family is to furnish its members 
with good reading. In the times which are past 
it was considered enough to clothe and feed and 
shelter a family. That was the sum of paren- 
tal duty. But lately it has been found out that 
wives and children have minds; and so it has 
become a necessity to educate the children and 
furnish reading for the whole household. It 
has been found out that the mind wants its 
foed as well as the body, and that it wants to 
be sheltered from the pitiless storms of error 
and vice by the guarding and friendly roof of 
intelligence and virtue. 

An ignorant family in our day is an antiqua- 
ted institution. It smells of the musty past. 
It is a dark spot which the light of the modern 
sun of intelligence has not yet reached. 

Let good reading go into a home and the very 
atmosphere of that home gradually changes. It 
becomes clearer, purer, more cheerful, health- 
ful and happy. The boys begin to grow ambi- 
tious, to talk about men, places, principles, 
books, the past and the future. The girls be- 
gin to feel a new life opening to them in knowl- 
edge, duty and love. They see new fields of 
usefulness and pleasure. And so the family 
changes, and out from its number will go intel- 
ligent men and women.to fill honorable places 
and be useful mewbers of community. Let the 
terch of intelligence be lit in every household. 
Let the old and young vie with each other in 
introducing new and useful topics of investiga- 
tion and in cherishing a love of reading, study 
and improvement. * 


a 





Tue Goop Wire wo Founp *Goop In 
Everytainc.”>—A farmer was once blessed with 
a good-natured, contented wife; but it not be- 
ing in the nature of man to be satisfied, he one 
day said toaneighbor, he really wished he 
could hear his wife scold once, for the novelty of 
the thing. Whereupon his sympathizing neigh- 
bor advised him to go to the woods and get a 
load of crooked sticks, which would certainly 
make her as cross as he could desire. Accord- 
ingly the farmer collected a load of the most 
ill-shaped, crooked, crotchety materials that 
were ever known under the name of fuel. This 
he deposited in its place, taking care that his 
spouse should have access to no other wood. 
Day after day passed without a complaint. At 
length the pile was consumed. ‘ Well, wife,’ 
said the farmer, “I am going after more wood ; 
Vl get another load just such as I got last 
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time.” Oh, yes, Jacob,” she replied, “it 
will be so nice if you will; for such crooked, 
crotchety wood as you brought before, does lie 
around the pot so nicely.’? 


—~< > oe. ———____—__—__- 


RUINED BY HARD STUDY. 


The history of many of our students might be 
briefly told. A ladis sent to college, and, af- 
ter a few months, he returns, pale, emaciated 
and puny. Immediately a general lamentation 
is raised among the circle of friends, that the 
dear youth is ruining himself with ‘“‘hard study.” 

It is high time that both friends and the 
public should be disabused on this subject. 
The truth is, in most cases, hard study has lit- 
tle or nothing to do with the business. He 
may have studied well, or may not; but this is 
not the ground of the difficulty. He has indul- 
ged his youthful appetite without regard to 
even the common rules of discretion. At the 
same time he has indulged in indolent habits, 
neglecting exercise or taking it so irregularly 
as to do him more hurt than good. And, very 
possibly too, he may have learned the very 
gentlemanly habits of drinking wine, if nothing 
worse, and smoking, chewing and snuffing to- 
bacco. 

No wonder he looks pale. Meanwhile there 
is something so pleasant to the ears of a young 
student, in the report that he is ruining himself 
by hard study, that be feels almost willing to 
endure his sufferings—and, as he looks in the 
glass, he thinks he can discern his pale future 
greatness ; whereof, if he would learn to read 
aright, he would only discern indications of 
present imbeciliry and future worthlessness. 
Only convince the young gentleman that it will 
not be fata] to his scholastic dignity to bestir 
himself a little, and live and act like other peo- 
ple, and, at the same time, put a little restraint 
upon his gluttonous propensities, and the bush 
of strength of limb will soon return, and that 
energy of mind be restored which will qualify 
him to study to some purpose. 

—--~- --+.oe e———-  — 
A LITTLE HERO. 

Johnny Moore found a pocket book on the 
street in St. Louis. It was full of money. He 
soon met a man hastening on in a sort of fran- 
tic manner and speed, looking anxiously ahead. 


Joknny thought to himself, that man has lost 
something, and so he asked him—*‘ Have you 
lost anything, sir??? ‘ Yes, my pocket-book ; 
have you seen it??? was the quick reply. “I 
reckon,” said Johnny; ‘‘ what kind of one was 
it??? The man described it. They went into a 
store. The stranger described accurately the 
book and the money in it, and the name printed 
upon it. All was clear to Johnny. He gave 
up the book with pleasure to its owner, though 
it contained $1200. And the generous stran- 
ger took the honest little boy to a tailor and 
dressed him up in a fine new suit, bought and 
gave him a silver watch and a bead purse for 
his poor mother who had taught him to be so 
honest, into which he put a hundred dollars in 





gold. A noble little hero is Johnny Moore. * 
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New York State Fair. 

The annual exhibition of the New York State Agri- 
cultural Society was opened on Tuesday the 4th, and 
closed on Friday the 7th of October. We had the pleas- 
ure of being present and witnessing the numerous im- 
provements in agricultural implements and machines 
that have been made since the last exhibition; but want 
of space forbids us giving a detailed description of these, 
and we will only allude to some of the most important. In 
the line of grain and grass harvesters improvement has 
almost reached pERFEcTION—securing the most perfect 
cut, with the least possible amount of weight and fric- 
tion. In addition to these a great variety of self-raking 
attachments, 211 operating with more or less perfection, 
have been invented ; but the most novel of the improve- 
ments is Sherwood’s Grain Binder. This does not do 
away with the necessity of araker, but what is vastly 
more important does the work of four or five hands that 
are required to do the work of binding after ordinary 
reapers. The bands are ANNEALED WIRE, taken from a 
smal reel], and the loop or tie is so quickly made by a 
single movement of the hand that a casual observer 
would hardly notice it until the sheaf was bound and 
discharged, the wire being united by a twist and cut at 
the same instant, leaving the bundles in a line upon the 
ground as fast as the raker can pass them to the wire.— 
The apparatus is easily attached to any reaping machine. 
Its weight is but about 60 pounds, and may be afforded 
for about $25. The cost of the wire band is about 20 
cents per acre, while the average saving by thi; mode of 
handling of shattered grain would considerably exceed 
this amount. Another improvement relating to a most 
important branch of farming is Mattice’s Drain Tile Ma- 
chinery, a cut and description of which we shall give in 
a future number of the “ Valley Farmer.’’ 

An interesting feature on the last day of the fair was 
a display of all the prize animals at once in the ring. 
The horses, of course, were fine, and the cattle, embra- 
cing all the foreign breeds of Short Horns, Devons, Ayre- 
shires, Herefords, Alderneys and grade animals, attract- 
ed universal attention. 

While speaking of cattle we must not omit to notice 
an improvement in the arrangement of their stalls—one 
worthy of adoption ahour Western faire. The stalls for 
horses as usual were on the lines of the outside fence, 
hut the stalls for cattle were arranged in parallel rows 
across the enclosure, but so constructed that the cattle 
could be approached and examined on each side, instead 
of passing immediately along theirheels, This arrange- 
ment not only gives persons a better opportunity to ex- 
amine the stock, but the passages are rendered more 
cleanly. 

Mann’s steam plow was put oa trial near the fair 
grounds, but its operation failed to impress us favora- 
bly ; its furrows were not well turned. The general ar- 
rangement of the motive power lacks the elements of 
success which seem to be so admirably combined in 
Fawke’s invention. 

The fair was closed with an address by the Hon. John 
A. Dix, which was listened to by a large and apprecia- 
tive gathering of farmers, their wives, sons and daugh- 
ters. 











Immediately after the close of the address all the pre- 
miums that had been awarded were announced. We are 
so well pleased with this arrangement that we hope the 
managers of our Western fairs will adopt it rather than 
continue the practic: now employed of making the awards 
at all times during the exhibition. When the awards 
are announced and made at the close of the fair all par- 
ties interested may be present at the hour named. 

In a pecuniary way this fair was the most successful 
this society has ever held. The entire receipts amount 
to over over $18,000, which is about $7,000 more than 
last year’s receipts, and nearly $3,000 in excess of the 
receipts of the fair at Buffalo in 1857, which was great- 
er than those of any previous fair the society ever held, 





— oe  —___—__ -—- 

Fair of the American _Institute— 
Fawkes’ Steam Plow—Ericsson’s 
Caloric Engines, &c. 

The thirty-first Annual Fair of the American Insti- 
tute, in New York, was opened to the public in the latter 
part of September, and continued through several weeks. 
After the close of the World’s Fair, in the great Crystal 
Palace, the American Institute held its annual exhibi- 
tions in that capacious and beautiful building until last 
year, when the exhibition was suddenly brought toa 
close by the wanton destruction of that noble edifice by 
fire. The present season the officers of the Institute 
bave secured the grounds and building for the purpose 
known as Palace Garden, situated on Sixth Avenue. 
The accommodations here are more limited, yet the va- 
riety of articles on exhibition is quite numerous, 
though the quantity is considerably less than when the 
fair was held on larger ground. Of the many new and 
valuable inventions which we here saw, we can at this 
time speak of but two. 

Fawkes’ Steam Piow.—After the close of the Uni- 
ted States Fair at Chicago, arrangements were made with 
Mr. Fawkes to exhibit the operation of this machine in 
New York. We received special notice of the centem- 
plated trial, and were on the ground at the appointed 
time, but lost some two weeks time on account of its 
unlooked for delay, in its arrival from its last field of 
trial. It was finally put in operation at Hamilton Park, 
after having been exhibited a few days in Palace Gar- 
den. Of course no spot can be found within the limits 
of Manhattan Island so well adapted to the trial of such 
a machine as the great prairies of the West, but we saw 
enough of its operation to give us the most favorable im- 
pressions of the final success of steam as a motor for farm 
operations. In witnessing the operation of the machine 
we found it entirely free from one difficulty which we 
heretofore feared would be found insuperable as a Loco- 
MOTIVE power on smooth land, viz: sufiicient power of 
TRACTION to overcome the resistance of a gang of plows, 
doing full work ; but in this we were most happily mis- 
taken. We had a long conversation with Mr. Fawkes 
upon the subject of the machine, and he remarked that 
he could tear off every one of the large cogs connected 
with the driving wheel, before it would slip. The exhi- 
bition was under the direction of the inventor, whe work- 
ed the plow himself, The ease and facility with which 
he controlled every desired movement of the ponderous 
machine astonished every one present, performing vari- 
ous evolutions, guiding it to the right or the left, with 
a simple motion of the hand, or turning it within the 
smallest space required by an accomplished Yankee 
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teamster with his yoke of cattleand plow. Mr. Fawkes 
would set the plow in motion at a speed of four miles 
an hour, turn eight straight and handsome furrows to 
the full extent of the ground assigned him, At the end 
of the furrow by a simple touch of a spring the eight 
plows were raised entirely above the ground and turned 
ready for another set of eight furrows in less time than 
any team of cattle or horses could be turned and brought 
again into line. The combined width of the eight fur- 
rows is 9 feet 4 inches, and the woik when done excels 
anything we had ever before dreamed of. 

Steam plowing is now regarded as a fixed fact in Great 
Britain, but from the various descriptions we have seen 
vf the machines and their mode of operation they fail 
far short of the perfection of Fawkes’ invent:on. Our 
Western farmers may clear out their stumps, sell their 
teams and give place to the never tiring sinews of the 
iron horse. 

Besides serving the purpose of plowing the land, the 
machine may be run to any part of the farm, or neigh- 
boring farms, some of the parts disconnected, a band put 
upon the driving wheel and connected with the threshing 
machine and grain cleancr, the feed mill, the saw at the 
woud pile, or to any of the farm machinery requiring 
power, when it will answer all the purposes of a station- 
ary engine. 

In a former number of the “ Valley Farmer’’ we 
gave a cut and description of this machine, and it need 
not be repeated here. It has since undergone some im- 
provements, but its general form remains unchanged. 

CaLoxic Excines.—We have recently examined sev- 
eral of these wouderful machines connected with various 
manufacturing and printing establishments. Two of 
these are in operation at Palace Garden. They require 
no engineer; the fire is made in the furnace, similar to 
a common stove, and may answer ali the purposes for 
heating a workshop or factory, by simply conducting the 
escape heat into the apartment, after performing its re- 
quired labor. A machine of fouror six horse power wiil 
consume but about 70 pounds of coul a day, continuing 
its untiring revolutions day and night, without water, 
steam or the least danger of accident from explosions, 
These engines are simpl>, but the price asked for them 
is greater than that for steam engines of equal power, 
though the economy in fuel will more than make the 
difference in a short time. 

=e - OO OOOO" 
The County Fairs. 

From the reports of the newspapers we learn that the 
county fairs this year have been very successful. Bet- 
ter stock and a larger number of articles have been on 
exhibition than ever before. It is no more than is to be 
expected. Never before has there been so much enter- 
prize among the farming classes. The spirit of improve- 
ment is abrvad in the land, and the farmers are wide 
awake and bent upon progress in their calling. We hope 
this spirit will increase in intensity, and spread over the 
country until all farmers see and feel the necessity of 
improving the mind, and of reading the best periodicals 
and authors on the pursuit to which they have dedicated 
their lives. 

We have not room to notice the various fairs that have 
been held. The local journals have done this in a very 
satisfactory manner, and we have taken great pleasure 
in reading the accounts of these exhibitions, which are 








doing so much in disseminating a spirit of improvement 
throughout the agricultural community. 





Oe 
Meramec Horticultural Society. 

We are informed by Dr. McPherson, the President of 
this Society, that the next monthly meeting will be held 
at the residence of Capt. Tyler, about 6 miles North- 
west of Manchester, on the first Thursday of November, 
at 10 o’cluck A. M. 

The St. Louis Editor of the “Valley Farmer” will 
deliver an Address on Agriculture and Horticulture, the 
uight previous (Nov. 2d.) at Manchester. Our friends 
in the vicinity will please give publicity to this notice. 
JES 

Tue St. Louris Horticutturat Society meets 
on the second and fourth Saturdays of each month, at 
2 o’clock P. M. at the office of the “ Valley Farmer.’’ 
All who feel an interest in the discussion of horticultu- 
ral subjects are cordially invited to attend the meet- 
ings. 





—__-——_-+. e eo —- 
The Baptist Messenger. 

A new paper devoted to the interests of the Baptist 
denomination has recently been started in Memphis 
Tenn. by the above title. From the numbers before us 
we judge that it is conducted with marked ability. It 
deserves extensive patronage. Published by Rev. M. 
Lyon, at $2 00 per annum. 





A Word to Engravers. 

New inventions are being made everyday, but the 
best and most reliable that we have seen lately is the 
new process of photographing on wood, invented by Rob- 
ert Price, of New York city. By Mr. Price’s process the 
picture can be taken directly from the object on to the 
engraver’s block as true as the Camera can take it.— 
Thus saving the slow, tedious and expensive process of 
hand drawing, which engravers have been compelled to 
submit to for so long’a time. The cut can be ready in 
just about half the time it takes by the old way, and 
at athird less expense. Mr. Price is here for the pur- 
pose of selling the Right of this county or State, or to 
establish himself in the engraving business under this 
process. Those wishing to see Mr. Price in regard to 
buying the right can find him at the Revere House.— 
And we would say a word to the engravers of our city 
viz: It is our opinion that the man that can get this 
right into his hands can conTROL the greater part of the 
engraving done here. 

—- —--~+ @ oe — —— --- 
Missouri Educator. 

Every person friendly to the educational interests of 
the State ought to patronize this excellent educational 
journal. No one can read it without being animated by 
a new spirit to advance the cause of education among the 
people. This is emphatically the season for schools, and 
we hope and believe our subscribers feel a lively inter- 
est in good schools, and will see that good teachers are 
employed. Visit your schools, encourage your teachers 
and pupils, and subscribe for the “ Educator.’’ Edited 
by A. Peabody, and published by W.G. Cheeney, at Jef- 
ferson City, at $1 00 per annum. 


—-~@eo 


Frost Every Monta.—Accounts have been received 
every month, in some portion of the United States, in 
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1859. In August frost appeared in Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, Vermont, New York, Connecticut, Pennsylvania, 
and in several of the North-western States. InJuly and 
August, of course it was light, yet in some places it was 
sufficiently severe to kill tomato vines and to blacken 
the leaves of other tender plants. On the night of the 
3d of September great damage was done to the growing 
crops in the North-western section of the Union by a 


black frost. 
-- > Oe - --- - 


Dr. B. L. Brown, of Central Township, St. Louis coun- 
ty, had on exhibition at the St. Louis Fair some very 
fine early corn. All who saw it were pleased with its 
appearauce and many ears were distributed. We thank 
the Doctor for our portion. 
+> @ me - ——-. _ -— 

“The Howard Premium.” 

[t will be remembered by our readers that Mr. H. B. 
Howard, manufacturer of the Manny Reaper, in Louis- 
ville, Ky. offered, a year or more ago, through the Indi- 
ana State Board of Agriculture one of his preminm 
reapers to the farmer who should grow the best crop of 
wheat in the State as a competitor for the prize. A like 
premium. was offered through the President and Directors 
of the Kentucsy State Agricultural Society. 

At the jate fair of the Indiana State Agricuitural 
Society, held in New Albany, the premium reaper of 
that State was awarded to Mr. Stearns l'isher, of Wabash 
county. The yield was 549 bushels and 38 pounds on 
20 63-100 acres of land. 

Such enterprizing liberality ou the part of Mr. How- 
ard for the encouragement and promotion of agriculture 
in the States of Kentucky and Indiana is in strict accor- 
dance with his general character, and for noble generos- 
ity which always characterizes himin his dealings with 
men. 


+--+ - + ~~ © e——-—____ --— 
Bulbous Flower Roots. 

Those who love flowers, and especially flowers in early 
Spring (and who does not?) should by all means now 
obtain and plant out some of the best varieties of Tu- 
lips, Hyacinths, Jonquils, Narcissus, Crown Imperials, 
Crocusses, dc. If they are to be planted at all, Novem- 
ber is the month to doit. They are the earliest flowers 
to bloom, and spread a charm about home in carly Spring 
that no other flowerscan. They are very rich and showy 
and are universally admired. For directions for plant- 
ing see the article of Mr. Sanders in the Sept. number. 

es peti? Sh SRS 
Agent at Belleville, Til. 

C. Ball, Esq. is agent for the “ Valley Farmer,’’ at 

Belleville, Ill. 
———_——_-~2-0-@- -—__ .- --— 
Favors Received. 

In our last issue, we forgot to thank vur friend Ame- 
dee Vaile, Esq. of St. Louis, for several polite attentions, 
The first was for presenting us some very fine bunches of 
a seedling grape from St. Genevieve. Berry small, con- 
tains no pulp, flavor sprightly and delicious, bunch 
shouldered. We think the variety is a seedling from 
some foreign grape. lt is said not to mildew. Mr. 


Valle also kindly obtained for us cions of a valuable 
seedling peach, und of a seedling nectarine of great ex- 
cellence, for the purpose of enabling us to propagate the 
varieties by budding. Mr. Valle is one of our most en- 
terprizing horticulturists, and feels a lively interest in 
the dissemination of valuable fruits. 
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New Subscribers. 

Reeollect our proposition in the September number. 
It was tosend the October, November and December 
numbers free to all new subscribers sending us one do.- 
lar for 1860. We have had a large increase of subscri- 
bers under this proposition and will continue to send 
these three numbers while they last to all new subscri- 
bers to the new volume that are received before mail- 
ing the December number. The season for reading is 
approaching—the long winter nights are upon us—and 
now is the time to induce your neighbors to patronize as 
we think a meritorious work. Will not each and every 
subscriber send us one or more new ones? Ali of our 
readers, by a united effort, are able to give us asubserip- 
tion list which will compare favorably with that of any 
agricultural paper published in the United States. 

Oe 
Invariable Rule. 

It is an established rule of this office to stop sending 
the “ Farmer’’ when the time for which it was prepaid 
has expired. Subscribers will please to bear this in 
mind, and not blame us for not sending the paper after 
the time for which they have paid bas expired. 

- —-— —~ee- —-- 
Give Explicit Directions. 

We sometimes receive letters, with money enclosed for 

che “ Farmer’’ with the name of the Post Office omit- 


ted. This more frequently occurs in the renewal of 


subscriptions—old subscribers supposing that we know 
their P. O. address. With the thousands of subscribers 
on our books, we cannot tell the address of our subscri- 
bers, and we frequently spend hours in a fruitless search 
for some one who has forgot to give the name of his post 
office. Persons should be careful to write their names 
plainly, when addressing publishers, and tu name the P. 
O. at which they wish to receive their paper, and 
the State in which the P. 0. is located. By follow- 
ing this advice subscribers will save publishers much 
trouble and prevent many annoying mistakes. 
—— ——---—_. 2 > 
Supscripers who fail to get their papers regularly 
will oblige us by notifying us of the missing numbers. 
They will be sent on such notice. 
————--—-_—~>-o-= 
Receipts. 
We do not send receipts fur subscriptions remitted. 
The receipt of the “Valley Farmer,’ after the muncy 
bas been remitted, will be evidence to each subscriber 
that his money has been reccived and his name duly en- 
tered on the mail book 


a 
sT. LOUIS MARKET. 
(WHOLESALE PRICES.) 
Tavrspay, Sept. 20th, 1859. 

Flour (per bbl.) Smull sales; 150 bbis. country @ 
$4 30 for superfine, and $4 for scratched ; 50 bbls. eoun- 
try, single, extra, @ $4 75; 85 bbls. country, branded 
extra, $4 43; 170 bags city superfine, @ $2 30; 247 
bags country, low grade, at $1 85 @ $190. Wheat (per 
bush.) 676 sks. good and prime at $1 @ $105; 190sks. 
choice at $1 10 @ $1 ll. Oats, Sates of 236 sacks 
light at 45 ets. and 147 sacks at 494 @ 50 cts. Potatoes, 
45 @ 65 cts. according to the quality. Corn, Sales 350 
sks. mixed at 90 @ 92 cts.; 88 sks. white at 95 ets.; 39 
sks. new shelled at 45 cts. Hemp, 12 bales of undress- 
ed at $112, a.d 35 bales dressed at $165 per ton. Tc- 
bacco, Sales of 1 hhd. pianter’s lugs at $4; 2 hhds. 
common manufacturing at $4 20 @ $5 25; 1 hhd. me- 
dium do. at $7 30, and 4 hhds. good do. from $10 55 to 
$12 05 per 100 lbs. Hides, dry flint quote at 14 ets. 
green salted 7 cts. Eggs, last sale at 11 cents per doz. 
recount. Barley. sales of 393 sks. fall at 75 @ a 77 cts. 
White Beans, 26 sks. new at $1. Hay, sales of 40 bales 
prime at 75 cts. per 100 lbs. Green Apples, from $2 to 
$3 per bbl. according -to kind and condition. Butter, 
country packed, 11 @ 14 cts. Mess Pork, $14 25 @ 
$14 50. Bacon, shoulders 8 cts.; rib sides 93 @ 10 cts.; 
clear do. well packed 12 cts.; canvassed hams 10} @ 
124 cts.; prime lard 10} @ 103 cts. Sugar 6} to 7 cts. 
per lb. Molasses dull, held at 36 @ 43 cts. according to 
quality. Coffee moderate, sales at 12 @ 123 cts. per Ib. 
for fair and prime. Rice dull, we quote fresh beat at 6 
@ 53 ctz. per lb. 
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HORTICULTURAL DEPARTMENT. 
Horticultural Display et the Fourth Annual Fair 
of the St. Louis Agricultural and Mechanical 
BRUCE IIT snc: ctntocvcosnecnsscentescceses snenestgesonten 343 
Now York and Brooklyn Horticultural Exhibitions 345 
Iona, Near Peckskill, N. Y.—New American 


RID, nuscooceceosascesscoonserseseuediiinncaecndcensoones 346 
Horticultural De partine nt of Fairs ; Packing Fruits 
ee ee, EES, >, TRA 347 


Willow fer Hedges; Mont ‘hily Hints for the G inden, 348 
Missouri Fruit Growers’ ASSOCIALION seseceeeeseeees . 350 
BED OIE FI > 0s -scncconvecocenevssncecbntnntennehinevemsen 351 
Grape Cultare in Missouri; Neutralizing Poison.... 352 
HOME CIRCLE. 
Home Reading; The Good Wife who Found Good 
in Everything ; Ruined by Hard Study; A Lit- 
ee iccciecccinesccescsscestdiadbickions evcsccvocccoesoses 352 
Eniror’s TABLE.......«, eeeccercesccees erccccoscces 354, 355, 366 


fy, Fruit “ad (Ornamental 
oe TREES, Xe. 


ee 
ef, MOCK & CO,, 


Offer for sale (suburbs city of 
LEXINGTON AND ST. JOSEPH, Mo.) 


APPLE TREES, 2 to 4 years old, consist- 
80, 00 ing of over 1(0 varieties, grown upon our 
own ‘soil and therefore suited to this climate, which 
we will sell at wholesale or retail VEKY LOW. 


—ALSO0— 


Peaches, Pears, Cherries, 
Plums, Apricots, Nectarines 
and Quinces; Raspberries, Straw- 
berries, Lawton Blackberry, Cur- 
rants, Gooseberries, English Wal- 
nuts, Grape Vines, Rhubarb, &c. &e. 


+— ALSO—— 
A great variety of 


EVERGREENS AND DECIDUOUS 
Ornamental Trees, 
FLOWERING AND CLIMBING SHRUBS, 
Dahlias, Roses, &e., &e., &e. 


pes Catalogues to applicants gratis. 
Nov.’69—6t. 








SEEDS! SEEDS! 
The subscribers offer a quantity = Apple Seeds, Peach, 
Cherry and Plum Pits, low for cash 
ENSIGN & FORD, 
Ohio Nurseries, 


Nov.’59—tf. Toledo, Ohio. 





Cashmere Goats. 


Persons interested in the history, introduction or prop- 
agation of these rare and valuable animals will be fur- 
nished with a pamphlet free of charge on application by 
letter to RICHARD PETERS, 

Nov.’59—2m. Atlanta, Ga. 





APPLE SEED. 


A choice lot of the growth of 1859 for sale in large or 
small quantities at $6 00 per wer ol. 
AMES A. ROOT, 


Nov. ’59, It. hesuiibins Onondaga Co. N. Y. 





St. Louis County Fruit Garden. 
20;000 Lawton or New Rochelle Blackberry plants for 
saie at the following reduced prices, packed and deliver- 
ed in St. Louis: 1000‘plants, $60; 100 plants, $8; 50 
plants, $5; 1 dozen plants, $1 50. 
Address, Jno. 8. SEYMOUR, 


Noy.59,2t. Allenton, St. Louis Co. Mo. 








Situations for Gardeners. 

We are generally able to reecommend to our subseri- 
bers gardeners who desire situations. We have two or 
three applications at the present time from gardeners, 
for situations in the country. Those wishing to employ 
gardeners will please apply to the St. Louis Editor. 


Apple Seedlings. 


We have a choice lot of Apple Seedlings, one and two 
years old, for grafting. Any one wishing to buy, will 
address us immediately. 

CAREW SANDERS & Co. 

St. Louis, Oct. 20th, 1859. 


(HOWE SMALL FRUITS 


AT THE 


St. Louis Nursery. 


VHE undersigned would call the especial attention of 
all interested, to their fine stock of all the small 
fruits, embracing many of the newest, and all the best 

older varieties of t 

Strawberries, Raspberries, Goosber- 

ries, Currants, Blackberries, 
Grapes, &. &. Ke. 

STRAWBERRIES include the celebrated “ ilson’s Al- 
bany, Hooker’s Seedling, Jenny Lind, Longworth’s 
Prolific, McAvoy’s Superior, Washington and others 
—each growing separate snd warranted true to 
name. 

RASPBERRIES include the Allen, Kirtland, Brinck- 
le’s Orange, Aimerican Purple, and four varieties of 
everbearing, including the Catawissa. 

BERRIES.—Houghton’s Seedling in large quan- 
tities for market purposes. Also, Red Dutch Car- 
rant by the quantity. 

Neurly al) the above are for sale by the 100 or 1000 at 

a great reduction from retail rates. For prices, &c. send 

for a catalogue, or correspond with the proprietors. 


CAREW amen & ©. 
Nov.’59, St. Louis, Mo. 














THE VALLEY FARMER. 





s. Pp SMITH’S | 


PATENT 


Hay, Straw, Stalk & Root 


ae 


_#- MACK WIT 2ST. 4 d L Outs. 


The economy of 
question. The Omnibus 
saving of $300 a day on 6000 horses, by cutting hay and 
straw. The article from which we quote may be found 
in the June number of the “ Valley Farmer > for 1859. 


| choicest varieties 


GEO. HUSMANN. 0. C. MANWARING. 


HERMAN NURSERY, 
HUSMANN & MANWARING, Proprietors. 
Herman, Mo. 


Having much increased our business, we take pleasure 
in calling the attention of our friends, and the public 
generallly, to our large and compicte assortmsnt of Fruit 
and Ornamental Trees and Surubs, comprising the 
of 
Apples, Pears, standard and dwarf; Cherries, standard 

and dwarf; Peuch2s, Plums, Apricots, Almouds 

Quinces, Grapes, Currants, Gooseberries, Rasp- 
berries, Strawherries, Biackberries, Shade 
and Ornamental Trees and Shrubs, 
Evergreens, Vines and Creep- 
ers, Roses, Dahlias, and 
other plants, 
Scions of Fruit Trees, Cuttings and Seedlings of Orna- 
mental Trees, Shrubs, &e. 


Most of the varieties were tested here and have proved 


| successful in our soil and climate, and all are Warrant- 


ed true to name. 


cutting fe ced for stock is no longer? 4 | 
Company, in London, show 4 | 


| sources, 


We would call the special attention of Grape Growers 
to our large assortment of hardy native grap s, ¢ ompr i 
sing over sixty of the choicest varieties, ‘whic th we have 
spared no pains or cost to procure from the most reliable 
Many of them have been tested here, and all 


| will be tested in the open vineyard, and we shall recom- 


SmMITH’S CUTLING MACHINE ean do a greater va- | 


riety of work than any other in use. It cuts hay, straw, 
stalks, corn in the ear, roots of all kinds for stock, cab- 
bi ge for cront, roots, herbs and barks for the druggist, fine 
straw for th 


ful. This 
irginia, Her- 
y having bee n tested 


mend none until we have found them suc 
we may now confidently do with Norton’s V 
bemont, Missouri and Concord, they 


; beyond a doubt. 


harness m ker to stuff collars, and a better | 


instrument to sharpen fence pickets was never invented. | 


Some of the advantag 


all others in market are : 
having but one straigat knife and | 


|— 


Ist Simplicity ; 
no gearing whatever. 

24. Durability; having but one lever, and one work- 
ing joint, and those of the most durable kind. 

3d. It will cut diffe rent lengths to suit the operator, 
varying from 1-4 to 2 1-2 inches or more. 

4th. Ease of operation; any man can, after a few min- 
utes practice, cut 708Q0aRe INCHES (SURFACE MEASURE) 
at each stroke, $Whide the action is much easier than 
turning a crank, oF 
perpendicular movement of the hand 

5th. It is a FIRST RATE stalk as well as hay and straw 
cutter, from the faet that a superior drawing or shaving 
cut is combined with a chopping cut. 


6th. By putting on the hopper you have a good rout | 


cutter. 

7th. This machine can be made and sold much cheap- 
er than any other that will do an equal amount of work 
in a given time with the same labor. 

And lastly, the « with which it can b- 
der gives it a decided advantage over every 
Cutter in the market 
is competent to put Smith’s Straw Cutter in perfect work- 
ing order and ke » it so. 

“ Tho Straw and Root Cutter of which I made mention 
yesterday, by Smith, of Troy, I cannot commend too 
highly, 1 would rather have it atf ur times its cost than 
any other I eversaw. Fancy one of the original cutting 
machines, having its hand-knife attached to a heavy 
balance, which being lifted up by hand and brought 
down almost alone by its own weight, cuts through a 
whole bundle of straw and falls upon a spring that 
throws it back ready for another stroke, making the 
hand labor very light’’?.—[N. Y.Tribune, Oct. Sth, 1858. 

This machine was awarded the first Premium 2 2 three 
County Fairs; also by the New York State Fair, 1853. 

If Premiums and Certifteates ure of any avail we are 
well armed to take the field, but a single glance at the 
effective workings of Smith’s Hay, Straw, Sialk and 
Root Cutter will do more to establish its fame than all 
the puffs in creation. Call and see it. 

Price of the Machine, at the Factory, $14 00 cash. 

Manutactured and sold by 

EASTERLY & BROWN, 
No. 79 Locust Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
22-Proprietors of the Patent for Missouri, Kansas, 
Nebraska and Southern Illinois. Nov. 759. 


ase 


working a lever, which requires a 


kept in or- | 
y ! 

other Feed 

Any one whocan grind a hatehet | 


s claimed for this machine over | 





Descriptive Catalogues sent gratis to all applicants. 
Orders directed to us personally, or to our locai 
agents, will be promptly and carefully filled. 
HUSMANN & MANWARING. 


HERMAN, Sept. 1859.t£. 


North Missouri Agricultural Warehouse 
and Seed Store. 


J. D. TAYLOR & CoO.,, 
Corner 3d. and Market Sts., 
HANNIBAL, MO. 

WW. are aot for all the best Reapers and Mower: 


made. Threshers, Horse Powers, three kinds 
Wheat Drills, Harr Ws, Cultivators, Plows, from corn ey 
24 inch Prairie Plows, with Trucks complete; Horse 
Rakes, of several patterns; Cutting Boxes; Corn Shell- 
ers, HorSe and Hand Corn Planters, W heelbarrows, 
Trucks, Forks, Hoes, Pruning Knives and Saws, Garden 
and Grass Seeds, of all varieties; Agricultural Books, 
&c.&c., and can furnish all impleitents in our line— 
many articles at wholesale less than usually offered, as 
we only add freight to manufacturers’ prices. We are 
aiso agents for Stolf’s Woolen Factory, Aurora, I1!., and 
want 10,000 pounds of clean Washed Woo) in rs hange 
for cloth, flannels, blankets or stocking yarn. Call and 
try us. (eb. tf. 


COLEMAN’S FARM MILL. 


For sale a Coleman’s Farm Mill, with Seive arranged 
for sifting corn meal, while grinding, and with Belting 
Machine attached for making family flour. 

Lhis mill was patented June 23d, 1857. It received 
the Silver Medal at the Metropolitan Mechanics’ Fair at 
Washington, D. C., in March, 1858, and has taken nu- 
merous other premiums. It is a really valuable Mill 
and will be suld low. For further particulars, address 

D. Jas. B. FAIRTE, 
Care of “Valley Farmer” Office, 


June’59. St. Louis, Mo. 





APPLE SEEDS. 
We have a choice lot of apple seeds for sale. 
Address CAKEW SANDERS & Co. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Nov.’69.t£. 
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